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LILY MERCERIZED 


PEARL COTTON AND FLOSS, 


ART. 114 
Sizes 3, 5, 10 and 20, and 
Six Strand Floss 
80 fast colors in 
1-lb. cones, 2-0z. tubes 





LILY COTTON WARP 
YARN, ART. 314 
1-lb. cones, 2-oz. tubes 






LILY RUG FILLER, 
ART. 614 
4-oz. skeins 





LILY THREE STRAND, 
ART. 714 
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Visit Lily’s booth at the Craftsman’s Fair, 


S= = 
sponsored by the Southern Highland Handi- “ai Ae SUF Uh, lt Md ue “wl 
craft Guild, which will be held in the city wii ih. Te bom amine 
auditorium in Asheville, N. C., July 20-24, 
1954. 


Handweavers, NOW you can order all your hand- 
weaving supplies from one source. A large and 
complete stock of the highest quality yarns is now 
available for prompt shipment in quantities to suit 
your needs. Choose from a wonderful assortment 





of sizes and colors in Cottons, Wools, Linens, non- 
tarnishing Metallics, Novelties and Nylkara (half LILY NYLKARA 
nylon, half vicara) . . . Also Looms, including the 
Leclere Folding Loom, Warping Frames, Bobbin 
Racks and Winders, Table Reels and Tension 
Boxes. MTL ome 
Write today for free price list or send $1 for complete 
color cards and illustrated catalog (this $1 can be applied 


to your next order of $10 or more of Lily Yarns.) 
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Editorially Speaking 


Coming to, with a start, in the midst of a stack of in- 
quiries, new subscriptions, and editorial copy we sudden- 
ly realized that this issue—Spring 1954—marks the be- 
ginning of the fifth year for Handweaver & Craftsman. 
We're happy to note that most of our original subscribers 
are still with us, that many more weavers at home and 
ebroad are finding the magazine both interesting and 
practical, and that our advertisers are finding a satis- 
factory market and have a better understanding of what 
handweavers want and need. As we have said before, the 
magazine is largely written from suggestions of its sub- 
scribers, and much good material from them remains to 
appear in later issues. Your suggestions have been valu- 
able, whether or not they have as yet appeared in print. 
Continue to let us know what you like, and what you 
don't like, about Handweaver & Craftsman. 


ee 

Through circumstances at the printing plant over 
which we had absolutely no control, delivery of the 
Winter issue was delayed from two weeks to a month. 
Postal deliveries also were late and an unusual number 
of magazines also seem to have been lost in the mails. If 
you have not vet received a Winter issue on your sub 
scription, please notify us at once. Several subscribers 
have reported defective copies of the Fall, 1953, and 
Winter issues. If you received such a copy, let us know 
and we will gladly replace it. 


Summer has come to mean craft fairs both for working 
craftsmen and people who are interested in buying han 
made objects of many kinds. Travelers can plan interest- 
ing trips to include fairs in many states, since dates 
happen not to conflict. Our calendar in this issue lists a 
wide variety—the Craftsmen’s Fair of the Southern 
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Highlands, bringing together the work from a 7-state area 
at Asheville, North Carolina; The League of New 
Hampshire Arts and Crafts; The Pennsylvania Guild of 
Craftsmen; and the Society of Vermont Craftsmen, to 
mention some which last for several days. This year the 
York State Craftsmen will show their work for the first 
time at Ithaca. The Roadside Mart at Mason, New 
Hampshire, has attracted an enthusiastic following, so 
has the Cape Cod Fair. Coming along now at museums 
are the famous May Show at the Cleveland, Ohio, Mu- 
seum of Art; the annual Finger Lakes exhibition at the 
Rochester, New York, Memorial Art Gallery, and the 
third “Massachusetts Crafts Today” exhibition at the 
Fitchburg Museum and later at the Berkshire Museum, 
Pittsfield. Anywhere you look you will find the work of 
fine craftsmen possibly as much to your own surprise as 
to that of Europeans who cannot believe that so much 
handcraft can be found in a country which is supposed 
to be interested in nothing but mass production. 


Q 
Very often notices of expiration of subscriptions cross 
in the matls your letters enclosing subscription checks. 
If you receive such a notice, and already have mailed a 
check, just ignore the notice. We have taken care of the 
matter properly on our records. 


Again comes the matter of change of address. We 
have had an unusual number of Winter issues returned 
hecause we had received no change of address. Please 
send in all changes of address promptly, the old address 
as well as the new. Otherwise your magazine will be de- 
iayed. If you want the postoffice to forward magazines, 
leave a deposit with the postmaster along with your 
change of address. Postoffices do not forward anything 


hut first class mail unless a covering deposit is left. 








Exquisite!... Individual Fis 


HAND WOVEN 
SKIRT LENGTHS 







imported from 
the HIGHLANDS of 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


SEW IT YOURSELF! In no time at all you can have an 
unusual skirt. Exotic borders on cotton skirt lengths woven 
by the Mayan natives of Guatemala. No two alike—each 
clearly marked for cutting — all you do is stitch side 
seams, waistband and hem. Imported label and sewin 
instructions included. GUARANTEED FAST COLOR. Orders 
promptly filled. 





Send me the following skirt lengths at $8.95 ea. (Check background colors desired.) 
Quant. 


— BLACK — [] CHARCOAL — {] ROYAL BLUE — [] ORCHID — PINK 
— |] NAVY — {| DARK GREEN — [| LIGHT BLUE — [| MAIZE — [) ROSE 
— {) PURPLE — | | MAROON — | | LIGHT GREEN — {] WHITE — ™ LIME 
— TEAL — [] BROWN — [|] LUGGAGE — [| CORAL — [|] GREY 
Name 

Address State 


Check or Money Order Enclosed $ 


Clements or Freerort 


BOX 211, FREEPORT, NEW YORK 


Letters to the Editor 


Congratulations on holding and 
improving the standards of a maga- 
zine which is a gold mine of practical 
and inspirational material. Mrs. L. 
\W. P. Belmont, Mass. 


Q 

Please enter my renewal for Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman. /’m afraid I've 
been late sending my check and have 
missed a copy of your wonderful 
magazine. I am keeping every copy 
since the first and I treasure them 
highly and refer to the back copies 
often. It gives me a real thrill, as only 
another weaver can understand, when 
I take my new copy from the mail 
boxr—and I must confess that all 
household duties and weaving cease 
until | have read my new issue from 
cover to cover. Thank you again for a 
very fine magazine. Mrs. IV. A. P., 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


G 

By this time you probably are used 
to hearing people praise your Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman magazine. I, for 
one, have never seen a magazine 
which I thought accomplished its pur- 
pose sO well. Also, | have never re- 
ceived a magazine whose articles were 
so well written and interesting that | 
re-read them more than once—until 
I began reading yours. J. R. R., Ft. 
Wayne, Indiana. 


et 
What you have is all wonderful. 
Iie love the ads and we read then 
first! Most of our group are hobby 
weavers. A California Weavers’ Guild 


g 

We would like more articles on 
techniques, theory, and __ original 
drafts. We are more interested in ed- 
ucation than in some other subjects 
although news of exhibitions and 
what new things are being done is 
stimulating. By and large, we think 
your publication quite excellent. An 
Illinois Weavers’ Guild 
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Bhottya Woolens 
from India 
by ELIZABETH BAYLEY WILLIS 


During the past year while making a survey of the 
handicrafts of the State of Uttar Pradesh, India, I made 
three trips into the borderlands of this state. Known 
formerly as the United Province this extensive state 
with a large population of 65 million includes the Ganges 
plains, with their ancient cities and walled earthen and 
thatch villages, and the inter-Alpine regions of the 
Himalaya Mountains. 

The number of handweavers in the state who live by 
means of their weaving is estimated at over two and 
one-half million. The textiles of Banaras—silk brocades, 
sarees, gauzes with threads of silver and gold are well 
known. Handwoven cloth is known in the “India Print” 
bedspread and yardage which are handblocked in Far- 


>» 


et 


Goats carrying grain filled saddle bags, woven on the 
Pithiya Chen loom. They are on their way to an 18,500 
foot pass into Tibet, resting at top of a 12,500 foot pass. 


rukhabad and Tanda 
and printing. 

Uttar Pradesh borders on Tibet and Nepal, where in 
some regions, due to the mountainous nature of the 
terrain, the maps indicate undefined borders. 

The Bhotiya people, who are residents of India and 
Hindus by religion, have carried on the trading between 
Tibet and India for many centuries. They have also 
sheared the wool from the Tibetan sheep, and have the 
right to market the wool in India. The Bhotiyas migrate 
from homes in the lower valleys in the spring, carrying 
grain to be bartered in Tibet for salt, borax, and wool. 

The wool is brought back across the high dangerous 
passes, and sold in India. In addition to selling the wool, 


centuries old places of weaving 


Permission to reprint from this article or to reproduce 
the pictures must be obtained directly from Mrs. Willis. 
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Munsiari village of the Bhotiya people, Trans-Himalayan 
traders who have carried on barter trade with Tibet for 
centuries. An inter-Alpine village where permanent 
homes are built and fields cultivated, the second area o} 
habitation. After wintering in lower valleys, the peopl 
migrate to this area, then move up to Milam from wher 
men take the difficult journey into Tibet. 


the Bhotiva people spin wool into yarn, and weave wool 
en goods on handlooms. These products are sold in India 
to traders or at the three melas or religious and trade 
fairs held in the mountain valleys. 

\ccording to local information the Bhotiyas “live in 
the highest human habitation” in India, where “nature 
is awful, impressive and overwhelming.” They are a 
mixed Mongoloid race, doubtlessly of Tibetan origin 
Boy of Johar people, living at foot of the “Hills” Spinning 
wool brought down and sold in the bazaar. 
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and in Uttar Pradesh they live in the Almora district in 
the Ganges-Kali river system of the Himalayan West. 
They also live on the borders of Nepal, Kashmir, Garh- 
wal, and carry on the trading across the high passes into 
Tibet. 

To reach the upper villages of the Bhotiyas of Almora 
we walked below the peaks of Nanda Devi, Nanda Kot, 
and Trisul, the mountains of the perpetual snows. They 
range in height from 22,580 feet to more than 25,000 
feet. The complex of Bhotiya villages of Munsiari, we 
found beneath the Panch-Chuli mountains (22,650 feet 
high) which bisect the regions of the Bhotiyas. 

The villages lie at altitudes of between 9,000 to 12,300 
feet. The pass out of Milam which was beyond our place 
of visit, is 18,510 feet. The woolens that we saw were 
brought in over this pass. 

Trading occurs during the summer months when the 
passes are open. The people were leaving their settle- 
ments in the lower valleys as we visited them making the 
final trek to the villages located nearest the passes. Their 
cultivators had preceded them. 

When they begin to bring the wool from Tibet certain 
stocks are set aside for spinning which is done by the 
men on hand spindles: takli or katwa, with the skein of 





Rug on a loom in a Bhotiya village. 


raw wool carrried round the wrist. Women from all 
classes weave the following from handspun yarns: 
thulma—blankets, pattus—woolen serge, pankhisasans— 
prayer rugs, pasmina—fine soft wool shawls, kamila 
for garments of the women of Johar, Niti, Mana, /ugara 

garments of the women of Darma, Bakus—men’s 
woolen gowns, /uim—woolen snow boots. 

In the winter following, they migrate to the fairs or 
melas at which they sell some of their products. Some 
of the Bhotiyas go as far down into India as Tanakpur, 
Haldwani, Ramnagar, at the lower ends of the valleys. 

The Tibetan marts are Gyanema, Chakra, Shivachi- 
lam, Darchiu, and Gartok. 

The Melas in India are held first, at Jauljibi on No- 
vember 15, second at Bageshwar January 15, third and 
last April 15 at Thal, after which migration starts, in 
four to six mile marches toward Tibet. Sheep, mules, 
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Bhotiya woman at work with her baby in a basket beside 
her. Just arrived from the lower valley, she has carried 
the baby in the basket slung over her back for some 40 
miles up a steep narrow path, over a 13,000 foot pass. 


goats, and jibbus (cross of cow and Tibetan yak) carry 
the trade goods. The Bhotiyas barter for wool in ex- 
change for shearing Tibetan sheep, exchange Indian 
cloth and sundries, salt and grains for ponies, borax, yak 
tails and furs. 

The principal cottage industry of the Bhotiyas is spin- 
ning and weaving cloth and carpets. The natural colored 
wools include soft natural beige, brown, and black. Wal- 
nut juice is used to dye a light red-brown shade. In addi- 
tion, chemical dyes produce bright raw colors which are 
used in carpet making. Over a period of years the color 
of the small carpets has changed from indigo blue, wal- 
nut brown, black, red, yellow, beige, to magenta, bright 
blue, bright yellow, red, black, purple, green, orange. The 
designs show Tibetan and Chinese sources and influences 
from India, Turkestan and other carpets from nearby 
sources. 

These small rugs are knotted by the women and chil- 
dren. In former days the colors were all vegetable dyes, 
combined with the natural whites, beiges, grays of the 
wool, and the strong natural blacks, browns and whites. 
| found older rugs which were very handsome, and | 
also found young girls who knew symbolic patterns 
which when left to themselves they wove into most unu- 
sual rugs. The derivative patterns were made in response 
to suggestions that they imitate the bright patterns of the 
other rugs in bazaars, and thus increase their sales. They 
are at present preparing small rugs of natural colors, 
and yarns dyed with walnut juice, using their own pat- 
terns. This is an attempt to learn if these products are 
marketable in this country since the taste for them at 
home has obviously been lost. 

Other products include blankets woven of natural 
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Johar village men at government training center spinning 
Bhotiya wool for use at weaving center. 


wools in strips which are sewn together. The materials 
for the saddle-bags for the sheep and goats are also 
woven on the portable loom. Each owner has distinc- 
tive notches in the design of the wool stripe, so his 
animals are easily identified. The saddle-bags are made 
from the narrow tough gray, beige, and brown striped 
material, and bound with a bottom of tough leather. 

Other Bhotiya products are pasmina shawls of the 
finest softest wool which we identify as Cashmere: 
Kamila, wool for the garments of the women; natural 
white-beige for the men’s traditional woolen gown, the 
baku, largely replaced by the pants and coats like the 
Western man; and woven wool snow boots or /um made 
of coarse fibers which prevent slipping on ice or snow. 
The design is Tibetan. 

The indigenous loom is the PITHIYA CHEN, the 
oldest loom of the Tibetan borderlands which is harness- 
ed to the weaver’s back, and the warp staked out to two 
pegs sunk in the ground. The loom is rolled up while 
travelling, and weighs less than ten pounds. A common 
sight among the migrating peoples was the tent with the 
loom set up out in front, the woman weaving, the man 
spinning. 

Pit looms are also in use. These are set out in the 
open, and the weaver sits on a bear skin or rug or woven 
mat, with feet in the pit. Shelters are built over the rug 
looms to protect the weavers from the blazing sun. 

The Bhotiya wool which is used in the various Al- 
mora and other “Hill” district weaving centers is re- 
ceived in large bales, delivered by the Bhotiya pack 
animals—most of which are the long-haired goat. The 
jibbu is also used as a pack animal, as well as the small 
Tibetan pony, in addition to the sheep and goats. 

The wool requires careful separation as it is baled in- 
discriminately, with blacks, browns, whites, grays all 


Above: Blanket, natural black and white wool, very soft. 
Below: Detail of weave of Almora shawl, white wool 
with colorful border of soft blues, shades of red and 
greens. 
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Almora shawl, white with wide variegated border, em- 
ploying rich and subtle colors. Tibetan handspun wool. 
Used by the women of the villages, they can be worn 
equally well by foreign customers without adaptation. 


together plus the burrs, weeds, particles of dirt imbedded 
in the matted fibers. 

At the government spinning and weaving center at 
Almora, where trainees are given an allowance by the 
government during the period of apprenticeship, the 
wool is separated according to color, and after cleaning, 
is spun. 

Although Tibetan wool is not used exclusively some 
of the finest shawls in Almora are made from this wool, 
either in its natural state or after being dyed locally by 
hand. The Consulate of India in New York has a small 
selection of these handwoven products which have been 
sent by the state of Uttar Pradesh as samples of prod- 
ucts seeking a commercial outlet in this country. 

The Almora pankhi is woven of the natural Tibetan 
wools, and is not as heavy as the Bhotiya product. The 
Almora thulma is of combed wool, but includes a colored 
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Pit loom set up at temporary stopping place at village of 
Munsiari. Blanket in foreground woven of narrow strips 
sewed together. 


border and is combed on both sides. The Bhotiya thulma 
is made only in white, black, or gray. The 14-inch strips 
which are woven on the narrow portable harness loom 
are felted at the back and combed on the top of the 
rug. These are sewn together with usually five strips per 
rug. 

Bhotiya tweeds also are woven as a rule on the nar- 
row loom and the patterns now show the influence of 
sritish styled tweeds. These are 14” to 27” wide, and 
are approximately seven yards long, per bolt. 

The Almora shawls which are woven of the softer 
Tibetan handspun wool have a distinctive 18” wide 
striped border at each end. These shawls are about 
88” long and 37” wide in pale grays and beiges, gray- 
blue, white, black and red. The narrow stripes in va- 
riegated color and pattern show the talent for subtle and 
rich color combinations which is inherent in these “Hill” 
people. They are used locally by the women. 

The locally dyed handspun and handwoven blankets 
of Almora come in a range of interesting colors: gray, 
beige, olive drab, turquoise, cerise. 

During the past summer and autumn, special samples 
have been prepared by the Bhotiya and the Almora 
weavers for showing in this country. Due to the nature 
of the country where the Bhotiya weaving takes place, 
the Bhotiya samples have only this last January, at the 
sageshwar mela, been placed in the hands of the Cottage 
Industry Development Officers of the Uttar Pradesh 
State government. During the trip I made to the Bhotiya 
villages in May-June last year, (1953), near the pass 
into Tibet with the Assistant Director of Cottage In- 
dutries in charge of the Woolen Development of the 
Almora District suggestions were made for the prepa- 
ration of sample rugs, shawls, tweeds and blankets. One 
interesting rug in use in the villages was made of looped 
natural wool. Other rugs consisted of large squares of 
the woven natural wools, and others were of very tough 
tightly striped material (Illustrated). The 
woman weavers were anxious to weave small saddle 


woven 


(Continued on page 51) 
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Penland’s First 
25 Years 


The Penland School of Handi- 
crafts in Penland, North Carolina, 
which is celebrating its twenty-fifth 
anniversary this year, dates its offi- 
cial beginning from the first week- 
long weaving institute conducted in 
the summer of 1929 by the late Ed- 
ward F. Worst of Chicago, author 
of “Foot Power Loom Weaving” and 
other books. That summer the seven 
students attended the institute at the 
Appalachian School where Miss Lucy 
C. Morgan, director of the Penland 
School of Handicrafts throughout its 
existence, had organized a weaving 
center in 1923. 

Now some 60 different crafts, 
taught by 20 instructors, compose 
the Penland program, with major 
emphasis on handweaving, pottery, 
art metal work, jewelry making and 
enamelling on copper and silver, silk 
screening and leather work. Visit- 
ing craftsmen come for demonstra- 
tions and special sessions. Special 
exhibitions will be featured through- 
out the anniversary summer, includ- 
ing the Coronation fabrics from 
England. In addition an unusual 
number of demonstrations, have been 
scheduled, along with the regular 
term-end student shows. Crafts of 
early days will be shown as well as 
the many items in the Penland per- 
manent collection, greatly enriched 
from the 1953 Penland craft tour in 
the Scandinavian countries and Fin- 
land. 

This year the regular summer ses- 
sion will offer four 3-week terms, 








Penland students in an informal session. One is reading aloud. 











a 9 ~ PEE 
Lily Loom House, Penland School o} 
Handicrafts. Below: Mountain cabin, 
where the Rev. A. Rufus Morgan 
brought his Boston bride in 1914. 
One of first school buildings 


opening June 7 and closing August 
28. Enrollment will be limited to 100 
per term. There are no prerequisites 
for entrance at Penland, only an in- 
terest in crafts. 

A popular department called re- 
lated crafts has grown out of the 
needs of occupational therapists, re- 
habilitation workers, home makers, 
and community workers for training 
in the simpler crafts which require 
little equipment. Among these are 
chair seating, silk screen printing 
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and other textile 
leather work. In this spring term, 
first offered in 1936, special instruc- 
tion also is available in all the major 
crafts. 


decoration, and 


This year the term will open 
May 17 and continue through June 5. 
Instruction in related crafts also is of- 
fered throughout the vear. 

A summer course in photography 
will be given June 14 to 26 

The school now is open throughout 
the year with instruction offered on 
an individual basis from the end of 
the summer term until the beginning 
of the Students may 
work on their own projects and ad- 
vanced craftsmen come for experi- 
mental work. In October this year a 


spring session. 


second workshop in photography and 
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bookbinding will be of- 
Arrangements 


a course 


fered. also may be 
made for special student groups who 
nay 


helds 


work in other 
instructors. 

The school is approved for train- 
ing under the Veterans Administra- 
tion program and by the North Caro- 
lina Board of Vocational Education. 

An unusually varied program in 
weaving will be offered this 
Martta Taipale, well-known Finnish 
weaver, will return to give instruction 
in her special method weaving 
tapestry during June, July, and 
\ugust. She also will be at the school 
in May, at work on a large tapestry 
symbolic of the school. Mrs. Taipale, 
who helped to entertain the Penland 


wish to come for 


under their own 


year. 


Above. The Pines, which provides 
living quarters, dining room and 
kitchen. Below. Original weaving 


cddin. Local weavers gave logs; their 


husbands and neighbors ‘built it. 


visitors in Finland, spent two months 
last fall at the school teaching tapes- 
try weaving. In New York last winter 
her small tapestries were 
the Dorothy Liebes Studio. 
[rene Beaudin and Mary Virginia 
Munford, year-round instructors in 
weaving, will return from their six 
months of study in the Scandinavian 
countries and Finland in time to 
teach in the summer session. Because 
of their reputation in the field, many 
unusual opportunities were made 
available to them in the foreign 
schools, which ordinarily do not take 
except for the complete 
often several 
work, damask 
a drawloom such as is 
used in Scandinavia will be given by 
Edward Taggart of 
Colonel John Fishback, 
Peters. Mr. 
land 


damask 


shown at 


students 
course, consisting of 
years’ Instruction in 


wea\ ing on 


Indianapolis, 
and Rupert 
a former Pen- 
studied the intricate 
Scandinavian 
countries and Finland and upon his 
return had a damask loom built to his 
specifications. 
to Penland, 


Taggart, 
student, 
weaves in the 


He has given the loom 
in order that instruction 
in this technique could be started 
the anniversary year. Miss Inga 
Werther of Stockholm, whom the 
Penland party met on the craft tour 
last year, will be present for teaching 
and consultation. Her damask 
considered the most beautiful of any 
seen on the trip. Mrs. Oliver Blanch- 
ard also will be on the summer weav- 
ing faculty. 

Miss Mary E. Black, director of 
handcraft for the department of trade 
Nova Scotia, 
a special instructor in late September 
October. She is the author 
“Key Weaving.” 

Weaving at Penland is under the 
Rupert Peters, who also 
is director of instruction for the 
school. He instructor in 
weaving in 1936, after studying there 
the previous summer. He formerly 
was director of visual education for 
City, Missouri, public 


was 


and industry of will be 


and early 


direction of 


became 


the Kansas 
schor Is. 
Hundreds of American craftsmen, 
from 47 states and the U. S. 
sessions, have worked at Penland and 
an increasing number of 


pos- 


foreign stu- 
dents have come either independently 
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or under various government pro- 
grams. Among recent foreign stu- 
dents was S. K. Bhanja of Calcutta, 
India, who came under the Point IV 
Program and who is head of a craft 
school which was a part of the Uni- 
versity founded by Rabindranath 
Tagore. When he went back to Wash- 
ington he urged officials of the TCA, 
Point IV Program, to promote an 
International Association of Craft 
Educators, suggesting that it begin 
with an exchange of teachers between 
his school in India, and the Penland 
School of Handicrafts. 

There was also Sant Prasad of 
Bihar, India, who worked in Ma- 
hatma Gandhi’s program and is con- 
tinuing that work. He brought with 
him his portable spinning wheel and 
taught several people of the Penland 
School how to use it. He staved two 
months, worked in most of the crafts 
taught at Penland and is now using 
that experience in his own school. 

During the summer there was 
Sadette Wissa from Alexandria, 
Egypt—a new nation to be repre- 
sented at Penland. She is awaiting a 
visit from a former Penland teacher, 
Mrs. Mary Sternberg who is making 
a trip around the world this year. 

August brought Miss  Ismene 
Regopoulou of Athens, Greece—first 
student from that country. She works 
with underprivileged children and 
refugees, and does general social 
work which is financed by the Queen’s 
Funds. 

Miss Cis Fink, whom the Penland 
party had met in Denmark, came to 
Penland for three weeks in the late 
summer. Miss Fink is a designer and 
weaver of special costumes, and 
members of the staff at Penland wove 
under her special instruction. Lily 
Mills cooperated by providing special 
yarns for this purpose, and an article, 
and pictures of the costumes will ap- 
pear later in the Lily Mills publica- 
tion, Practical Weaving Suggestions. 

Miss Vidya V. Bhandari who came 
to this country on a United Nations 
Fellowship, from Simla, Punjab, 
India, was a student for three weeks 
in November and found so much 
that she could use that she is trying 
to arrange to spend six months at 
Penland. Miss Bhandari is principal 


Scandinavian fabrics added to Pen- 
land's permanent collection of hand- 
woven fabrics. Reading down. Nor- 
wegian tapestry. A lace weave from 
Finland. Finn weave from Finland. 
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of a Government Girls High School 
at Lakor Bazaar at Simla in the 
Punjab. She wished to study com- 
munity organization here in order to 
train women leaders for work in their 
villages, to study handicrafts, and to 
observe the social aspects of such 
work in rural communities. 

In the summer of 1951 The Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs of the 
U. S. Department of State brought 
nine students to Penland, all associ- 
ated with educational supervision or 
instruction in their own lands. They 
included Diana De Gruber, ceramist, 
and Celmira Changortiz, ceramist and 
weaver with interest in other crafts, 
both from Panama: Segundo Bar- 
rantes, Peru;  Euclides  Herrea, 
Keuador; Maria Castillo, Paraguay; 
Alfredo Guillen and Jose Valencia, 
Bolivia; Rosa Castillon, native of 
Puerto Rico who works in Paraguay. 
These students, wearing colorful 
native costumes and showing work 
from their native countries, were in 
demand for programs and exhibitions 
in the area. 

Howard C. Ford, associated for 
many years with Penland, is now in 
India as crafts adviser under the 
Point [V program. His work has re- 
ceived gratifying recognition from 
official sources and he was sent to 
Thailand to represent the United 
States at a United Nations Confer- 
ence on handcraft. When his son Bill, 
who accompanied him, enrolled in the 
Woodstock School at Mussoorie, 
L. P., one of the first teachers he met 
was a former Penland student. 

in the second Penland craft tour 
to the Scandinavian countries and 
Finland in the spring of 1953, Miss 
Morgan, Colonel and Mrs. Fishback 
and the other 12 members met former 
students and friends in almost 
every country, who planned _ itiner- 
aries, acted as guides and interpreters, 
and entertained members of the group 
in their homes. During the week in 
Finland, activities were planned by 
Raili Seraste and Maria Halva, both 
former students. The party was met 
at Turku by Dr. Toini-Inderi Kau- 
konen, national supervisor of hand- 


Fabrics added to collection after last 
Scandinavian tour. Reading down. 
Damask weave. Lace weave from 
Finland. The Christmas Story, by 
John and Kirsten Becker, Copen 
hagen, Denmark. Another Finnish 
lace weave 


crafts, and members of her staff, who 
had planned that she or others of her 
staff would accompany the group 
throughout their visit to craft schools, 
craftsmen’s studios, and on sight- 
seeing tours. The Finnish craftsmen 
were especially grateful for the visit 
of a “professional group’ since 
American visitors to the Olympic 
games had shown little interest in 
crafts. All sorts of special events were 
planned and Penland was heard over 
the radio and seen in newspapers— 
the only word the visitors could 
recogiize. 

In Oslo they were met by Ingeborg 
Hugo, a former student, and Betty 
Johansen, who had taught pottery at 
the school. In Frankfort, Germany, 
on the way to Switzerland, they were 
met by another former student, Ruth 
Zechlin. The tour included visits to 
all of the important craft schools 
various countries. 

Penland now has a physical plant 

valued at around $200,000 built from 
ical contributed largely by students 
throughout the years, and from 
friends. The Lily Mills of Shelby, 
North Carolina, gave $23,000 of the 
total cost of $60,000 for the Lily 
I.oom House, where 50 looms of dif- 
ferent types are available for students. 
There are now seven buildings with 
a 30-acre campus. 

The Edward F. Worst Craft 
House, which _ provides _ living 
quarters, social rooms, and an audi- 
torium, started with the Institute of 
1934, when each student of the 48 
contributed money to buy a log for 
the building. The idea probably ori- 
ginated with Berta Frey of New 
York, who was a student there that 
summer. Later groups contributed 
funds for doors, windows, a roof, 
and furnished different rooms. Local 
residents contributed logs from their 
timber supply. An architect drew the 
plans without charge and a casual 
visitor, who turned out to be head of 
factory producing plumbing supplies, 
hecame deeply interested in the school 
and later gave equipment for three 
bathrooms. Two other plumbing com- 
panies later furnished the plumbing 
for the entire building. 

Miss Morgan, known as “Miss 
Lucy” to everyone who knows Pen- 
land, first came to the community in 
1920 as principal and primary teacher 
for the Appalachian School. This 
school was established by her brother, 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Make Your 
Selvages ‘Talk 


by EVELYN M. GULICK 


As every weaver has noticed, the 
slant of a plain twill pattern grows 
steep at the edge, where the warp 
threads are doubled. It occurred to 
me some time ago that one could re- 
peat these changes all the way across 
the warp, accenting the edge and 
achieving, at the same time, a wavy 
line instead of a straight diagonal. 
For since a selvage is an inevitable 
part of a fabric, why not make it a 
planned part of the finished design ? 
I decided to try such a piece, and 
after a series of experiments, as de- 
scribed below, I finished a set of jute 
and rug linen placemats. I then made 
a second set of mats, of doweling and 
heavy linen, extending the dowels 
enough beyond the weaving to pro- 
vide a functional background for 
glass and silverware. The finished 
edges, as you see, need not always be 
silent. Although they are customarily 
and rightly subdued in most of our 
longer fabrics, they offer in the small- 
er pieces, especially the narrowest 
ones, many possibilities for structural 
design. 

Now for the jute and rug linen 
mats. The warp of 2-ply natural jute 
was set up in a 12-dent reed, the sel- 
vages and their repetitions one thread 
to the dent. In between these stripes, 
the spacing was graduated, first four 
single-skipped dents, then two double- 
skipped dents, then single skipped, to 
reverse the curve of the twill, then 
solid once more for the stripe result- 
ing from one thread per dent. My 
preliminary attempt with the weav- 
ing was not too successful. I used 
first for the weft a single thread of 
rug linen, and the wavy twill line was 
much too flat. Where the dents were 
double skipped the fabric was loose, 
and the whole mat lacked body and 
character. I then wove the piece in 
tabby with bleached jute, and found 
the web beautifully firm, but also un- 
distinguished in appearance. There- 
fore I combined the two, the tabby in 
bleached jute and the pattern twill in 
rug linen, this time doubling the lat- 
ter. At once the mat had body and 
firmness, the wavy line a_ strong 
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Top: Right, No. 1, preliminary attempt of jute and rug linen place mat— 
plain twill single thread of rug linen for weft. Left, No. 2, attempt with 
bleached jute weft in tabby. 

Middle: No. 3, Detail of finished mat of natural jute warp and wejfts of 2 
strands of white rug linen—plain twill pattern, and bleached jute for tabby 
combining the two techniques shown in Nos. 1 and 2. In corner, reverse side 
in which the tabby thread shows more. Note natural jute binding to render 
reversible and to finish. 

Bottom: Transparent screen: Warp: brown plexon—s8 dent reed, 1% lea 
cattail leaf linen. Weft: same as warp except with the addition of 4-bead 
segments of venetian blind chain laid in. Shown at California State Fair 1952. 
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sweep, and, because of the tabby, the 
entire mat had a somewhat different 
appearance front and back. Now 
binding the ends with the same 2-ply 
jute as the warp gave a finish to the 
design and made the mat reversible. 
(See photographs 1, 2 and 3.) 

The second mat—of 14 inch dowel- 
ing and cattail brown 1'4 lea linen 
Was at direct and more 
surprising in the working out. Since 


once more 
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I wanted a boldly simple mat for the 
patio, I decided to extend the thirty- 
six 18-inch dowels 314 inches on each 
11% center 
woven section, to serve as an uncom- 
plicated background for silver and 
glass. All went well in planning the 
proportions until I realized that the 
piece could not be woven on the loom 


side beyond the inch 


at all, because the linen warp would 
leave a superfluous fringe at the top 


No. 7. Washable belt. Warp: 96 
threads of red saran. .0O8 in 6 dents, 
15 dent reed. Weft: white cable cord, 
no. 40 as shown in tie. 

No. 4. Patio place mat of 4 inch 
doweling and cattail brown 1% lea 
linen. In Invitational Ceramics and 
Textile Show, Scripps College 1952. 
Also at California State Fair and 
Seattle Weavers Guild International. 

Multi-colored belt. Warp: rayon 
cord. Weft: five groups of yarns, each 
a different color and woven in suc- 
cession so that the selvage thereby 
formed gives the effect of a five-ply 
cord. Colors: turquoise, brown, gold- 
en yellow, brown-red and royal blue. 
Fastening : dowel held with a braided 
rayon cord loop. No. 13. 


and bottom. Nor did it help to use a 
vise to hold the dowels at one end 
while I wrapped the linen around 
them; the mat buckled. The solution 
turned out to be so simple I wonder- 
ed why I had not thought of it be- 
fore. It was merely to lay the dowels 
in order flat on a table and then work 
the linen in and out just tightly 
enough to hold them firmly but not 
so tightly as to make them buckle. I 
wrapped the linen twice around the 
outside dowels when I came to them, 
and I also left a long tail of linen at 
the beginning and at the end to work 
back through the first and last row, 
filling in the spaces to make an un- 
broken line. Perhaps it could be 
argued that the dowels have now be- 
come the warp instead of the weft. 
However that may be, here, again, is 
a mat whose finished edges are a 
planned part of the design. The same 
technique can be carried out in many 
household fabrics—as for example 


screens, lamp shades, small rugs, and 


the like—and is well adapted to our 
present day interiors and architec- 
ture. (No. 4) 

But for me the most intriguing 
experiments have been with edges in 
the very narrowest pieces used for 
clothing accessories like bands, belts, 
and necklaces, which, though just as 
simple as the placemats, can and 
should be decorative accents. Selvage 
design in bands and tapes, by no 
means unknown to primitive 
weavers, is an especially natural and 
direct outgrowth of the structure 
where edges lie very close together. 
This being true, it is strange that con- 
temporary weavers have generally ig- 
nored its Al- 
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many opportunities. 





though I realize that several ciassifi- 
cations are possible, for explaining 
the examples pictured here I shall, 
for convenience, group them merely 
according to their number of wefts. 
The first four are with a 
single weft. Three are belts woven on 
saran warps for firmness and 


made 


dense 
inelasticity 
fourth, a necklace, 
‘metallic warp. The 
a natural-colored warp, has 
beads strung on linen thread. Note in 
the woven part the little ribs with 
herring bone effect, produced by the 
width of the beads. In No. 6, of 
Venetian blind chain, the 4-bead seg- 
ments are woven ona turquoise warp. 
Here the metal links hold the beads 
out in their toothed pattern. No. 7 is 
woven with a white cable cord on a 
red warp and is self-fringed. Because 
of the twist in the cord and the firm 
beating, the separate threads do not 
pull out and, in turn, because of the 
fringe the warp threads cannot spread 
open work on the 
was achieved by 
warp consists of 


as well as for color; the 
is on gold twisted 
first—No. 5—on 
green 


or slip off. The 
necklace (No. 8) 
gauze weave. The 


Reading down. No. 10. Belt. Warp: 
pale yellow plastic. Weft: yellow and 
gray-brown cotton cable cord. 

No. 11. Warp: transparent white 
nylon 3-ply filament, giving a beaded 
effect. Weft: 4 strands of white rayon 
cord, worked in_ pairs. Fastener: 
round red buttons and cord 
loop. 

No. 9. 


rayon 


Band for bag or belt en- 
larged 1% times. Warp: cotton cable 
cord, brown and yellow. Wefts: a 
set of 4 black plastic threads 
from opposite directions in the same 
shed. Firm, flat, durable. 

No. 12. Brown and gold belt. 
Warp : rayon cord. W eft: 8 
wisted gold metallic threads grouped 
and woven twill treadled on opposites 
with a single rust plexon thread for 


Woven 


Cae 
OTrTOoOm@n 


tabby. Enlarged 1% times. 

No. 6. Warp of 2 groups of tur- 
quoise saran. Weft: Venetian blind 
bead chain in silver color, cut in 4- 


bead seqments. 

No. 5. Warp: natural colored 
Weft: natural linen with green 
wooden beads strung for selvage. 

No. 8. Necklace. Enlarged Ly 
times. Warp: 6 strands of gold 
twisted metallic, 2 strands in a dent, 
6 dent reed, no skipped dents. Weft: 
10 strands of turquoise fine | 
008, and gold beads. 
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three pairs of gold twisted metallic 
threads, and the weft of a group of 
turquoise saran threads on which 
gold beads were strung and placed 
alternately with empty spaces in the 
weft. Here the round beads give a 
slight scallop to the pairs of warp 
threads, and the saran warp winds in 
and out in graceful curves, adding 
color in spaces where the beads are 
left out. This necklace is finished at 
the back of the neck with a gold 
clasp, such as used for wrist-watch 
bands. 

The next four bands, numbers 9 
through 12, any of which can be used 
for belts, are woven with two and 
three wefts. No. 9 has a brown and 
yellow cotton cable cord warp and 
two wefts of four black plastic 
threads. The black wefts are woven 
from opposite directions in the same 
shed, and the two yellow warp cords 
alone balance the other six brown 
cords in forming the shed; thus the 
plastic wefts are alternately visible 
and hidden. No. 10 has a spaced warp 
of transparent vellow plastic (.012 
inch in diameter), and wefts of yel 
low and of brown cable cord. No. 11, 
a more delicate design, is on a warp 
of a 3-ply transparent nylon filament 
and has a weft of two pairs of white 
rayon cord to make a locked double 
scallop. Note that where the weft is 
of less weight than in the previous 
belt, the warp must be correspond- 
ingly heavier so that it can hold the 
wefts sufficiently apart to keep a 
graceful curve to the scallop, as well 
as to give a more lacy effect. No. 12, 
of three wefts, is much the same tech- 
nique as No. 
opaque 


11, though it is an 
fabric of heavier materials 
and with a variation of twill treadling. 
The warp is of brown rayon cord: 
the weft is composed of two groups 
of eight gold metallic threads and 
one of brown plexon for tabby in be- 
tween the pattern threads. 


No. 13 is similar, but it has five 
wefts. It is woven on brown rayon 
cord, and has five weft groups of ten 
wool threads each, in yellow, red, 
royal blue, turquoise, and black. The 
wefts are woven in turn from oppo- 
site directions. The rope-like appear- 
ance of the selvage comes, not from 
any twisting together of the colors. 
but only from taking up each weft 
group in its regular order. 

These simple fabrics often belie 
the time and care in choosing ma- 
terials and techniques that have gone 
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Two-way partition drapery. Rose and 
silver on one side; yellow and gold 
on other side. Warp: boucle-de-laine, 
wools, metallics. H ‘eft: 4 threads raw 
silk noil for pattern. Beige wool for 
tabby. $50.00 prize at the San Diego 


Art Guild Show 
double its size. 


1953. Enlarged 


into them. Sometimes the very sim- 
plest take the most thought and pains. 
Yet the delight to 
achieve, growing as they do from their 
basic structure. With the varied new 
materials available to us now, especi- 


designs are a 


ally the versatile synthetics, experi- 
menting becomes a real adventure. 
Perhaps fresh ideas have already oc- 
curred to you. So try, if you will, the 
fun of making your selvages talk. 





When Mrs. Gulick of San Diego, 
California, lectures to groups of 
weavers, they always seem particu- 
larly interested in her explanation of 
how she develops a design for a fab- 
ric, a process which she explains from 
the point of view of utilizing selvages 
in the preceding article. Good ideas 
for fabrics, she says, do not simply 


pop into one’s mind, and they often 
are not satisfactory in the first try 
on the loom. They rather come of 
following what seems like an exciting 
and uncharted course through a 
jungle. The first attempt may reveal 
the further steps which must be 
taken in the solution of the problem. 
For a successful fabric, the structure 
must be planned as a whole. 

A graduate of Pomona College, 
California, in music, she studied art 
at Mills College before the war, while 
her husband was professor of English 
there: design from Roi Partridge, 
weaving from his wife, the late Marion 
Partridge, and painting from William 
Gaw. 

When her husband moved to San 
Diego State College after the war, 
they added a large room to their home 
in Spring Valley as a combination 
studio-library which accommodates 
Mrs. Gulick’s two floor looms and a 
small table loom for experiment. In 
the last three or four years she has 
visited many California exhibitions 
and studied descriptions of others in 
Handweaver & Craftsman in order to 
learn as much as possible about con- 
temporary weaving. She belongs to 
the San Diego Allied Craftsmen and 
the Art Guild, both of which organi- 
zations hold frequent exhibitions in 
the Art Gallery. She has won awards 
at the California State Fair and the 
Seattle Weavers’ Guild exhibition in 
1951, an honorable mention at the St 
Paul, Minnesota, Gallery’s Fiber, 
Clay, and Metal show; has exhibited 
at the annual decorative arts exhibi- 
tion sponsored by the Wichita, Kan- 
Art the Inter- 
national Textile Exhibition at Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, at invitation 
shows at the State Fair and Scripps 
College, and had a one-man show at 
San Diego State College. 
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Handmade Rugs 


The five different ways to make 
rugs—hooking, braiding, lacing, knot- 


ting, and weaving—are simply ex- 
plained and clearly illustrated in this 
manual on rugs. The 


characteristics, advantages, and limi- 


handmade 


tations of each method are given as 
well as the design, the required ma- 
terial and the equipment for each of 
the five methods. 

Handmade Rugs by Doris Aller. 
Lane Publishing Company, Menlo 
Park, California. 8 by 11, 96 pages, 
illustrated, paper. $1.75. 





Denmark’s 


Vaeveboden 
by PATRICIA C. HILL 


In a suburb of Copenhagen, in a 
low, modern building designed especi- 
ally for its needs, the firm of Vaeve- 
boden or Little Weaving Shop oper- 
ates today. Shop, office, display room, 
work and owners’ living 
apartments have been integrated into 
a unit which holds its own with the 
grocery and drug stores of Rungsted 
Kyst’s main street. Through the 
facade of the building, the casual 
passerby can watch the weaving of a 
piece of cloth and be tempted to buy 
it even before it is off the loom. 
established 25 
years ago on the same street of the 
picturesque, residential seaside com- 
munity by Annie Fisker and Augusta 
Morck, with and two 
pupils. Today it is operating with 30 
handlooms in its own building, and 
received such awards as_ the 


rooms, 


Vaeveboden was 


two looms 


has 


’ 7 


Mrs. Fisker and Miss Morck, 


medal of honor for Danish weaving, 
and international recognition in the 


+ 


owners of the Danish shop. 


recent furniture and crafts exhibition 
in London, in which it collaborated 


Fabrics for upholstery and apparel from Vaeveboden looms. 
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with Finn Juhl, the Danish architect 

of the United Nations. 
Hand-woven fabrics 

in the pastel dress of a 


Vaeveboden 
are seen 
school girl, or the textured draperies 
and upholstery fabrics of a_ hotel. 
They are also the blanket may 
reach for, or the flaxen rug you may 
step on. This is in great contrast to 


you 


1927 when handweaving in Denmark 
had barely recovered from the death 
blow dealt to it by the industrial revo- 
lution. For demand for 
cheap, machine-made, readily avail- 
able goods. The techniques of pro- 


years, Was 


ducing handwoven textiles were per- 
petuated only in a few hamlets in 
Southern Jutland (the peninsula of 
Denmark), and in museums, as com- 
pared to Norway and Sweden where 
handweaving had survived the revo- 
lution. Certain Danish weavers now 
feel that in the long run their loss 
was their gain, since their fresh start 
was less bound to traditional patterns. 

Three women form the nucleus of 
Vaeveboden. Miss Morck studied at 
Stockholm’s internationally known 
Brunson’s Vdavskole. Here, in con- 
trast to the program of many Euro- 
pean weaving schools then and now, 
Miss Morck was trained in the com- 
plexities of design, in addition to 
theory and technique. Mrs. Fisker 
had woven for a few years prior to 
opening the shop. Six years ago 
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Magda Paulli joined the firm as 
leader of the workshop or teacher, 
and now also cooperates with Miss 
Morck and Mrs. Fisker in the design 


of fabrics. Mrs. Paulli both studied 
and taught at Askovhus, the weaving 
schoo! in Sonderborg which had so 
much to do with the re-introduction 
of weaving to the Danish scene. 
The three women themselves rarely 


Mrs. Magda Paulli, workshop super- 
visor and designer, with handspun 
Llanket. Her skirt was woven there. 


work on the looms now except when 
designing. However, to secure con- 
tinuous, stable production in_ the 
spacious workshops, professional 
weavers intermingle with students or 
“apprentices,” as the girls are called. 
The pupils are admitted after finish- 
ing their required community school- 
ing. Their course at Vaeveboden is 
of two to three years duration. Each 
girl keeps a detailed day-to-day ac- 
count of exactly how she has occupied 
every working hour, invariably be- 
ginning, “(so many) yards wound 
on the bobbins today.” As the stu- 
dent’s abilities mature, her notebook 
includes records of threadings, tie- 
ups, treadlings, and fabric samples of 
increasing complexity. After the first 
three months, the student is paid a 
small amount of money which gradu- 
ally increases to working weaver’s 
wages by the time she is awarded her 


Assistant weaving raffia at Denmark’s 
V aeveboden. 


diploma. Design as such is not taught 
at Vaeveboden; at the end of appren- 
ticeship most students go to hand- 
loom or mechanical weaving jobs else- 
where in Denmark. Evaluation of the 
student’s completed work is made by 
four members of Denmark’s weaving 
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guild, the Vaverlauget, an organiza- Above: Drajt from sample card, (not 


tion which functions much as our 
guilds do, although composed of pro- 
fessional handweavers to a_ far 
greater degree. 

Vaeveboden was not built to be a 
revival of the weaving factory of 
eighteenth century Europe. It is a 
unit of pleasant work spaces shaped 
and integrated for specific functions 
in the twentieth century by the archi- 
tect Chresten Borck. Mr. Borck has 
used a system of variable floor levels, 
with an average change of four feet. 
Thus Mrs. Paulli can check on a 
workroom on a higher level by a 
glance through the wooden erating 
extending the length of her office 
wall, and yet be momentarily avail- 
able to the rear workrooms through 
her doorway. Customers interested 
in blankets or rugs too large to be 
kept in the shop can be ushered to the 
office display area without intrusion 
on busy workers. The living quarters 
of Mrs. Fisker and Miss Morck are 
also within a few feet of the shop, 
the office. and the workrooms. The 
architect, in planning entry into the 
apartments through the dining-room, 
has provided for utilization of that 
space as a quiet conference room. 

The looms are distributed among 


Reading down: Design requested and 
shown at London International Ex 
hibition, 20/2 cotton and rayon. 
Warp, & dents with three threads, & 
dents with one thread. 

Upholstery, cotton, bine, white, and 
type of smooth, small-figured 
immediately 


hiege, 
fabric 
popular in Denmark after the war, in 
reaction against rough wartime fab- 
rics. Colors in warp only. Fly shuttl 
woven. Reed threaded 140 per 10 
centimeters, sleyed sometimes 4 to 
dent, sometimes 2 to dent. 

Upholstery, yellow and white wool 
weft, 20/2 cotton warp. 


which became 


illustrated). Left: Draft for fabric, 
shown lower left, page 16. Middle: 
Draft for upholstery, red cotton warp, 
red, blue, and white wool weft, stripes 
in weft, (not illustrated). Right: 
Draft for fabric lower left, this page. 
the workrooms according to their 
weight. The lightest are used in the 
front, streetside workroom and _ its 
balcony, medium weight looms and 
warping equipment are kept in the 
two rear workrooms. A separate 
studio back of the main Vaeveboden 
building holds the heavy, 10° foot 
rug on concrete 
flooring. The 
which the cloth is woven range from 
2-harness to 24-harness, and 50 centi- 
three meter reeds (20 
inches to 118 inches.) Miss Morck 
and Mrs. Fisker have always de- 
pended for looms on Anders Lervad 


looms substantial 


hardwood looms on 


meter to 


of Askov, Vejen, who inherited his 
profession from his father, and now 
maintains a worldwide clientele. Mr. 
LLervad varies his basic models on re- 
quest, and hangs the beaters in the 
this 
weaving firm prefers, bolts them to 


Scandinavian manner or, as 
the cross beams. | aeveboden utilizes 
mostly countermarche looms. Waxed 
cotton heddles are bought exclusively, 
and have proved their durability. 

In contrast to Sweden which man 
ages to supply just about all its own 
materials, straw grown on flat farm 
land soil is the only raw handweay 
ing material native to Denmark which 
Vaeveboden l"aeveboden de 
pends on England for raw cotton, 


uses. 


spun rayon and some wool, New 
Zealand for the balance of the wool, 
and Madagascar for raffia. Syn- 


thetics, not easily available, are not 
often used. l’aeveboden does not do 


gor ls are 


its own spinning. The raw 


(Continued on page 50) 
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A Successful 
Volunteer Project 
by DOROTHY BRYAN 


There are many instances where 
there is a great need for craft instruc- 
tion that can only be fulfilled by vol- 
unteer workers. Whether it is just 
one person who undertakes to help a 
lone shut-in ease long hours of bore- 
dom or a group banding together to 


SSS a6 hl iia 
establish and operate a community y)) } >) iH ))) ig 
project, handweavers who volunteer @ \ 4) ddd p24 
for such work find deep satisfaction Je 
in sharing their craft. 

One group, known as the “Y : 7 = 
Weavers,” without sponsorship, has Sips el umn vi rm inf 
successfully put into operation and ee oe 


carried on a weaving program for 
ambulatory patients from Letterman 
\rmy Hospital in the Presidio in 
San Francisco since April, 1951. They 
obtained permission from L. M. 
Wahlquist, executive secretary, to 
occupy one corner of the Army 
Y.M.C.A. recreation room at the Pre- 
sidio where they meet two days a 
week from 10 to 4. Since the 
Y.M.C.A. has no funds for the pur- 
pose, the group set about raising its 
own funds to build storage cabinets, 





purchase looms and_ materials. 
Through radio, T.V.. and newspaper 
publicity and talks to weavers groups, 
they made their project known. Con- 
tributions have come from many 
sources. As the result of one mem- 
ber being invited to appear on Del 
Courtney's T.V. program, the group 
received $10 from Mr. Courtney, per- 
sonally, and contributions from. all 
over Northern California. During a 
visit to New York City, Mrs. Phil- 
lip Rude, one of the members, ap- 
peared on “Strike it Rich” and won 

(Continued on page 53) 








Reading down: Mrs. J. J. Kittel 
with Richard Tholen and Clifford 
ry, both home from Korea, and 
James Turley before he left for 
Korea. 


Kay Sullivan, a former patient who 
learned weaving from the “VY 


, - W 
Weavers’ and now returns to help i 


Tt . 

‘ . : : . —_Z Zz belli ale Ml 
them give instruction, with Richard \ Wea Lie a: 
Tholen, home from Korea and Dee B® \\ Wa fae v4 


2 
“ 
Dee, left by a service man when he 


Te 


' 





=x d 
was shipped over seas, now adopted =a, | 
hy the “VY Weavers.” < c 
les. John FE. Morgan standing Weavers” installed at the Army ready for use on the rods fastened to 
hefore the cupboards the “VY Y. M. C. A. Prepared warps hana the doors. 
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Preparing a Warp 
by RUPERT PETERS 


Preparation of a warp for a loom requires laying down, 
parallel to each other, the correct number of threads for 
the piece of cloth to be woven. These threads must be 
of the same length and they must be kept in the proper 
order with a lease or leases, sometimes called a cross. 
The warp is then transferred to the loom. 

The cross, or lease, must be formed in every warp. 
It serves to hold the warp threads in order and so to 
prevent tangling. In more complicated looms it is also a 
guide in selecting the threads as they are picked up to 
be drawn through the heddles for either plain weaving 
or pattern work. Unless these threads are used in the 
same order as that in which they were put on the bars 
or the reel, tangles result. It can be readily seen that if 
one had a bundle of a hundred threads lying loosely it 
would be a practical impossibility to select them one at a 


———————— aan 


Above: Fig. 2. Completed warp on the bars. Note the 
tied cross between pegs B and C. For details see Figs. 
4 and 5. The “choker” is tied toward the right on the 
upper strand. 

Below: Fig. 1. A set of school warping bars. Note 
threads from cones pass upward through staples driven 
into the lower cross fnece. 
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Reading down: Fig. 3. Counting cord in position. 
Nine loops, eighty threads under each loop. 

Fig. 4. The cross tied; note a single heavy cord around 
tt. 

Fig. 5. The cross tied: note a tie on each arm of tt. 


time in the same order as that in which they were put 
together. But with threads grouped singly or in pairs and 
with these arranged in a fixed order, the threads can be 
selected without trouble. If the cross be lost the warp is 
usually discarded since the time and effort necessary to 
straighten out the tangles amount to far more than the 
cost of a replacement. 

In sectional beaming the threads are usually held in 
order by a strip of masking tape, Scotch tape, or by a 
strip of gummed paper placed tightly on each section 
instead of making a cross. 
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Right: Fig. 8. Home-made spool rack. Nails driven 
into the base hold tubes erect. Staples in the top quide 
the threads. 
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Fig. 7. A vertical warping reel. Note movable cross 
bars, A and B, carrying the pegs. It is 27” between posts, 
or 3 yards, around this reel. 

Fig. 6. The loops when chaining. E should be used. To 
put the hand through loop F ties a knot in the chain. 

Fig. 9. A horizontal reel is easier to use but requires 
more storage space. 


Emergencies may cause weavers to do primitive warp- 
ing. An acquaintance wished to put up an 8-yard warp 
but had neither bars nor a reel. She improvised by turn- 
ing a kitchen chair upside down upon another one against 
the wall of a room and anchored it by piling books upon 
it. In a straight line across the room, through a door- 
way, and across the next room, she arranged another. 
Then she attached her warp threads to a leg of the up- 
turned chair, brought it inside the other leg, crossed 
the rooms carrying four threads of warp with her, 
brought the yarn around a leg of the chair there, then 
back to the first one stretching her threads as she went 
and carried them outside the first chair leg, then inside 
and around the second one. This formed her cross be- 
tween the two legs. 

It was to avoid this tedious walking and carrying that 
the compact modern bars and reels were developed. The 
first step in the evolution of the bars in this country 
was found in the colonial cabins where pegs were driven 
into the walls. Ordinarily, they served to hold clothing 
but when great-great-grandmother wished to put up a 
warp, the clothing was piled on the bed and the warp 
was stretched upon the exposed pegs. 

Today’s bars are a refinement of this; see Fig. 1. A 
stout frame of hard wood is made, usually of 2 x 4’s, 
lighter if nothing but short warps are to be made. These 
pieces are either mortised or are bolted together. Stout 
pegs are arranged as shown. A, B, and C are used for 
the cross. If long warps (40 to 60 yards), there are 
pegs for another cross at the bottom. Pegs in the posts 
are spaced about six inches apart in order to avoid 
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striking one’s knuckles as the yarn is brought quickly 


around a peg. Pegs must be perpendicular to the posts. 
When having a set of bars made by a carpenter, it is 
well to insist that the holes for the pegs be made upon 
a drill press in order to secure this. If a single peg is 
not perpendicular, the last threads put on will diiter in 
length from the first ones. This causes loss of yarn; not 


,much, it is true, but if several pegs are each leaning a 


little in the same direction and many warps are put up, 
the waste would amount to the price of new bars sur- 
prisingly soon. A more serious feature is that tangles 
are caused by the friction between threads of varying 
lengths as they are being stretched out to be wound on 
the warp beam. 

There is a tremendous pull upon these pegs when 
they carry a warp of several hundred threads and they 
must be sturdy enough to stand this. For 30-yard warps 
pegs made from good one-inch dowel rods are not a bit 
too heavy. 

For ordinary warps (up to 30 yards long), bars 
should be wide enough so that, by resting one’s weight 
upon the stationary left foot, a step to the right with 
the right foot enables one to reach the right hand pegs 
easily. Then by a swing of this right foot crossing over 
and making a step to the left, the pegs upon that side 
are within reach. The left foot remains stationary. There 
is no lost motion and a rhythm is easily secured that 
puts up the warp with a minimum of effort. A person 
5 feet 8 inches in height can reach the pegs easily when 
they are 2 yards apart. Shorter folks will find that it is 
wise to have the bars narrower, say 11% yards from peg 
to peg. (Do not make it 5 feet. The average student 
becomes hopelessly confused in figuring how far to go in 
order to put on 16 yards. He can handle %-yard frac- 
tions but not 2/3 of a yard.) 

Many weavers use many short warps. The top piece 
of the bars should be chin height for the individual to 
reduce the fatigue which comes from doing a lot of work 
with the arm head high to guide the threads. Note in 
Fig. 1 that the bars used in a school have two upper 
cross ties, one for tall students and one for short ones. 
The lease pegs in the lower bar are removable so as not 
to interfere when the upper pegs are used. See Fig. 2. 

If one is putting up many warps it pays to fasten the 
bars firmly against a convenient wall. 

Weavers living in crowded quarters sometimes have 
mortises cut in the posts and long tenons made on the 
ends of the cross ties so that they may be taken apart 
for storage. In use the tenons are pushed into their re- 
spective mortises, the somewhat wobbly bars are stood 
leaning against a wall, and the warp is put on. The strain 
of the warp holds the pieces together. A bolt and wing 
nut also may be used for more rigidity. The warp made, 
the bars are dismounted and are stored until the next 
occasion for use. 

By having the lower cross tie at least 14 inches from 
the floor (See Fig. 1) and driving staples into its face, 
spaced about 10 inches apart, a spool rack is unnecessary. 
Cones of yarn are set on the floor beneath the staples and 
the threads are carried directly upward through them. 
Tubes may be set on end, each supported by a nail driven 
into a board. Balls must be placed separately in boxes, 
baskets, bowls, or something of the sort—one in each. 
Skeins must first be wound into balls or be put upon 
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spools. To put the skeins upon swifts and to take the 
yarn directly from them means occasional jerks when 
tangles are met. Such jerks destroy the evenness of 
tension in the various warp threads upon the bars. 

A warp may be put up by carrying one thread at a 
time but it is slow work. A sort of rule of thumb is to 
carry two threads at a time for wool or linen, four 
threads for cotton. More than this, carried in the fingers, 
increases the number of tangles to be dealt with at the 
looms, as the number of threads depends upon the twist 
in the yarn. 

Now for the actual warping. The warp shown (Fig. 2) 
was started by tieing together the ends of four threads 
coming separately through the staples above as many 
cones of yarn, separating them into pairs and slipping 
one pair over and the other under peg A. The four 
threads together then pass over peg B, under C, over 
and around D, E, F, G, H, I, and so on to T; thence 
back under and around T, S, R, Q, P, and so on to D, 
over C under B, around A, and repeat over and over 
until the desired number of threads has been put up. It 
will be noticed that as the strand goes downward it passes 
over B and under C, but in coming upward it goes over 
C and under B. This forms the cross between B and C 
which, as has already been described, holds the threads 
is position with reference to each other and serves as a 
guide in picking up the threads in the proper order 
when threading the pattern in the heddles. 

The warp tends to creep out toward the ends of the 
pegs as the work progresses. It should be pushed back 
toward the base of the peg whenever this happens. The 
-train on the pegs is very heavy when hundreds of threads 
are pulling against them and if much of this pull is from 
near the ends of the pegs they are bound to spring 
slightly, and then the last threads put on will be shorter 
than the first ones. Keep the threads as near the base of 
each peg as possible. 

If an occasional thread rests on top of one already 
there as the turn is made around a peg, no harm is done. 
But if several threads lie one on top of the other on 
most of the pegs, if the threads pile up, in other words, 
differences in their lengths will result. 

At intervals while warping the threads in the cross 
are counted off, usually in groups of ten crosses. In the 
warp pictured in Fig. 2 each cross contained 8 threads, 
+ passing downward and 4 passing upward. Ten of these 
would give us 10 x 8 threads, or 80 threads. A heavy 
cord about two feet long and contrasting sharply in 
color with the warp is brought around these 80 threads 
from the back. The end coming over the top is left 
dangling ; that coming under the threads is carried up in 
front of them and, temporarily, backward. When the 
next group is counted off the ends of the cord are 
brought around them, the end that was up is now 
dangling and the end that was down is now up. No knots 
are made. By counting the number of loops made on top 
of the cross by this cord and multiplying this number by 
the number of threads under each loop, one can tell 
how many threads have been put up. For example; 9 
loops with 80 threads under each means 720 threads on 
the bars. See Fig. 3. 

Care should be taken to keep the tension of the threads 
the same throughout, it is immaterial whether the threads 
are drawn tightly or whether they are somewhat slack, 
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Fig. 10. A home-made paddle for long warps. 
provided that in the first case, all are equally tight, an‘ 
that in the second all are equally slack. Uneven tension 
causes tangles when beaming, a slack thread catching 
neighboring tighter ones. The writer has seen a vivid 
illustration of this. Two students were putting up a warp. 
The first, a strong, athletic type, put 40 threads on the 
bars, stretching them until some were broken. Her 
chum, slight and anaemic, put on the next 40, barely tight 
enough to keep from sagging. This alternation was kept 
up for the whole warp. It took them almost two hours 
to put the warp on the beam, 420 threads, 8 yards long. 
It was a fight with tangles from the start and then the 
woven pieces following were not good because some of 
the unevenness remained in the warp threads. In con- 
trast a skilled warper put up 600 threads, 20 vards long, 
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from the same cones and this warp went on the beam 
in seven minutes! Not a tangle. Watch your tension! 
Norse weavers have a saying, “Finish your warping be- 
fore night or sit up nights with your weaving.” This 
means simply that there will be a difference in the ten- 
sion between the threads put up by one when weary and 
those put up when one is fresh. Some of the difference 
is bound to go on the beam. 

When the required number of threads is on the bars, 
the four threads are cut off about three inches beyond 
the end peg, are divided into pairs, and then tied together 
back of the peg. The counting cord is removed. If you 
are a careful soul this is not essential but beginners have 
lost many a warp by tieing this, thinking they were tie- 
ing the cross. Instead they have tied their threads into 
groups of 40 or 80 threads, as the case may be, and it is 
then impossible to select these in order when threading 
the pattern. So many tangles develop that the warp can- 
not be used. It is better to remove the counting cord as 
soon as all of the threads are on the bars. 

The cross must now be tied to preserve it until the 
lease sticks are put in when beaming. Two methods are 
in common use. In the first one the end of a strong cord 
whose color contrasts with that of the warp is carried 
back along peg C (Fig. 2) in the open space under the 
upper half of the warp on the side next the cross, then 
along the back of the cross to peg B, then forward along 
this peg in the open space there. The two ends are then 
tied in front. See Fig. 4. A large cord with contrasting 
color enables one to see the threads easily when separat- 
ing the halves of the warp later. The second method uses 
four ties, each half of the warp being tied separately at 
peg B and at peg C. See Fig. 5. 

Another tie, the “choker,” is put around the whole 
warp a yard or so from the cross. See Fig. 2. This is 
drawn up as tightly as possible since its purpose is to 
prevent any tangles or disorder in the warp threads 
passing into the body of the warp as the end is being 
handled in spreading and attaching it to the beam. This 
four or five feet at the end of the warp gets considerably 
mussed up at times but being so short can be straightened 
out as soon as it is on the beam stick. When this is done 
the choker is removed. Some weavers put on a tie every 
two yards to hold the threads in position but many ex- 
perienced ones put on only the tie or ties at the cross 
end the choker. 

Next comes chaining which is taking the warp off the 
bars. A German weaving book cautions, “Take off your 
You will 
do so after one experience with them on. Standing close 


rings and bracelets before beginning chaining.” 


to the bars one pulls the warp off the end peg where 
there is no cross. The right hand is thrust from below 
through the end loops and grasps the whole strand a 
foot or so from the end. The left hand carries the loops 
forward over the right hand for a similar distance and 
drops them, forming an opening or loop in front of the 
right hand which holds the warp stretched. The left hand 
is then put through this new loop and grasps the strand 
a foot or so beyond and holds it stretched; the right 
hand carries the loop forward over the left hand to make 

a new loop; etc. See Fig. 6. 
This is really an exaggerated crochet chain stitch. The 
strand may be drawn up as each loop is formed, thus 
(Continued on page 51) 
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A Practical Weave for Rugs 
by MARY MEIGS ATWATER 


. What should we expect of a floor-covering? To be of 
any use it must be a firm and solid fabric to withstand 
the hardest kind of wear; it should be heavy enough to 
lie flat on the fioor and stay in place; it should be 
pleasant underfoot without humps and hollows or long 
loops to trip the unwary foot; and if possible it should 
also be handsome to add to the sightliness of one’s sur- 
roundings. 

How to accomplish the desired ends at a reasonable 
cost in time and material is the handweaver’s problem. 





Multi-colored rug for child’s room, brown background. 


In planning a rug-making project one must make a 
choice of material, color or colors, pattern and weave. 
These decisions depend largely on the purpose of the 
proposed rug or rugs—a hearth-rug, perhaps, or a hall 
runner, a bath-mat, a rug to lie beside the bed, or one to 
make the kitchen floor more agreeable to stand upon. 
But no matter what are the other choices the most im- 
portant is the choice of weave. It is impossible to make 
a satisfactory rug on an unsuitable weave. 

In the early days of the modern revival of hand- 
weaving in America, some fifty years ago, we knew only 
two kinds of hand-made rugs—the Orientals in tied pile, 
tapestry, Soumak and Kelim, and at the other end of 
the scale the lowly hit-and-miss affair made of 
These two types are, of course, still with us, 


rags. 
but few 





weavers here and in this day care to spend six months 
or six years in producing a work of art in the Oriental 
manner. Even the coarse knotted pile known as Swedish 
“flossa” and Swedish “rya” take a great deal of time 
and vast quantities of costly material. And most of us 
who have any skill in weaving hate to waste our time 
and the time of our equipment on a thing like an ordi- 
nary rag rug. 

But in the beginning of the revival we had no weaves 
but tabby, twill and overshot. When we wanted to make 
an attractive rug we made it in the overshot weave, using 
coarse cotton “roving” for weft in order to give the 
thing some weight and substance. I even put two over- 
shot rugs into the first edition of my Shuttle-Craft Book, 
which I regret as in my opinion this is probably the 
poorest weave one can use for rugs. It produces a lumpy 
article that—though it sometimes has a rather attractive 
appearance when first made—is apt to look very be- 
draggled after a few washings. 

Later we tried the 


summer-and-winter weave for 


rugs, and had a good, firm fabric without lumps that 
Sut rugs in this weave were too light to lie 
well on the floor unless made of very coarse material, 
and when made of heavy roving the weave was distorted 
and pleasant pattern effects could not be produced. 

[ felt, it must be admitted, somewhat discouraged 


wore well. 





Designed for a study in maroon, black, red, and white. 
Diagram 2. 


about the possibilities of handwoven rugs till I came 
upon the weave described below which—for me—solved 
the problem. It produced a firm fabric, as heavy as I 
cared to make it, with a pleasant even texture and no 
lumps; it could be woven rapidly enough to be practical 

-a fair sized rug may be woven in one day. It did not 
require large quantities of costly material, as the weight 
might be chiefly in inexpensive yarns; and it gave an 
unlimited range of possibilities in the matter of patterns 
and colors. 

I know nothing of the history of this weave. I have 


Kitchen rug in red, purple, and tan. Diagram 1. 
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never seen it described in books on weaving 


own— 


except my 


and have never seen an ancient piece made in this 


manner. Certainly our Colonial ancestors did not practise 


it. I have 


seen some 


Japanese 


fiber mats 


apparently 


made in this fashion and I believe the method is some- 
times used in commercial rug-making 


old name 


I call it the 


“two-warp” 


For lack of 
technique. 


an 


Two separate warps are required and the loom used 


‘Tuso- Wa ro Technique —four-farness 


Block A 


Block BD 


(6) 
| 


must be equipped with two warp-beams. One warp, the 
“stuffer” warp, gives weight to the rug and does not 
appear at all either on the upper or under surface of the 
the weft passing over and under the stuffer and 
the “weaving warp.’ Two warp 
beams are required, as one warp must be held at a ten- 
sion while the other warp must be nearly twice as long 
and woven on a very light tension 
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For my first experiments I used two looms, set back 
to back, with a warp on each beam. This is entirely 
practical though not very convenient. It is, however, a 
simple matter to have any solidly constructed loom 
equipped with a second warp-beam. The nearest car- 
penter can do the job, or in fact anybody with any 
skill with woodworking tools. The second beam may be 
set under the existing beam if there is sufficient space, 
or in “tandem” position behind the existing beam, or 
even above the existing beam. A second back-beam or 
“slab-stock” must also be provided, set a little higher 
than the regular beam. 

A second warp-beam will be found a convenience for 
other weaves than the rug-weave. For instance for warp- 
faced fabrics in which materials of different kinds are 
combined in the warp. 

The “two-warp” rug weave is a double-faced weave. 
The upper and lower surfaces are distinct but do not 
pull apart as in the double-plain weave, being solidly 
united by the weaving warp. When only two colors are 
used the figure woven is the same on both sides of the 
piece with the colors reversed—if the figure is dark on 
a light ground on one side the same figure will weave 
dark on a light ground on the reverse. 

A variety of materials will be found suitable for this 
weave. The warp ordinarily used is ordinary cotton 
carpet warp, both for stuffer and for weaving warp, but 
the stuffer warp may be in some other inexpensive 
material such as jute, and the weaving warp may be 
mercerized cotton, linen or a hard-twisted wool if pre- 
ferred. The handsomest rugs in my opinion are those 
woven in wool rug-yarns, but a light-weight cotton rug 
filler such as the Lily Company’s “Art. 814” is excellent 
for bath-mats and bed-room rugs. Cotton chenille may 
also be used with pleasant results. Heavy cotton roving 
is undesirable, but rags may be used if one likes—not 
scraps of old material lumpily sewed together but narrow 
strips of new material long enough so that the ends may 
be lapped in the weaving without sewing. 

The set-up I ordinarily use is cotton carpet warp in 
“natural” at a setting of 24 ends to the inch, with a 
weaving warp of the same material—in ecru, tan brown 
or black for rugs in wool and in white for rugs in light- 
colored cottons—at a setting of 6 ends to the inch. I 
use a 12-dent reed and sley a single end of weaving warp 
in the first dent, four ends of stuffer warp in the second 
dent and so on. 


There need be no allowance for take-up in the stuffer 
warp—merely the usual allowance for wastage and 
fringes, if desired. The weaving warp should be at least 
once and three-quarters the length of the stuffer warp 
and it is wise to make it twice the length of the stuffer 
warp in order to make sure of enough warp at the end. 
The beat and the weight of the weft affect the length of 
weaving warp required. 

If the loom used is equipped with brakes on the 
warp-beams as well as with ratchets, it is advisable to 
hold the stuffer warp on the ratchet to insure a firm 
tension, but the weaving warp should be put on the 
brake which may be adjusted to give the desired light 
tension and makes it unnecessary to keep adjusting the 
tension at short intervals. If a brake is not a part of the 
equipment it is a simple matter to provide a practical 
make-shift. I fill a gallon jug or other container with 
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water to the quantity required to give the needed weight 
and hang it by a cord to one of the pegs of the beam. 
The cord winds up, of course, and must be adjusted 
from time to time, but this is much less trouble than 
releasing the tension every few inches and also provides 
an even tension. 

The threading, as shown on Diagram No. 1, follows 
the plan of the summer-and-winter weave, and drafts 
are written by the “short”? method as shown at (a) and 
(b). At (c) is shown the expanded threading for two 
units of the weave. Each unit, it may be seen, consists 
of two threads of weaving warp and eight threads of 
stuffer warp, the weaving warp being threaded on har- 
nesses 1 and 2, with the stuffer warp on the pattern 
harnesses. Four separate heddles may be used for each 
group of stuffer threads, but I have had no difficulty 
with threading two threads to the heddle. It is advisable 
not to thread all four threads through the same heddle, 
however. 


As in the summer-and-winter weave, with four har- 
nesses one is limited to two-block patterns—unless one 
resorts to the pick-up stick, in which event one may 
product any figure that can be drawn on cross-section 
paper. For instance any pattern prepared for double 
weaving. 

Diagram No. 2 shows a simple twill arrangement of 
six pattern blocks that requires a loom equipped with 
eight harnesses. The draft is written in the short-draft 
way, each square of the draft representing a unit of ten 
threads as shown at (c), Diagram No. 1. Any pattern 
for the summer-and-winter weave may be used in a 
similar matter—four-block patterns on six harnesses, 
six-block patterns on eight harnesses, eight-block 
patterns on ten harnesses, and so on. It should be noted, 
however, for rug-weaving it is unwise to use patterns 
consisting of single-unit blocks. 

In arranging patterns to suit various widths, note 
that the set-up as described works out to three pattern 
units to the inch. The pattern as given on diagram No. 
2, for instance—two repeats of a six-block figure, each 
block threaded to seven units—covers 84 units and gives 
a weaving width of 28”. The same pattern if threaded 
with six units to the block would make a rug 24” wide, 
and with eight units to the block would weave 32” wide. 

If ten harnesses are available the pattern as given may 
be extended to an eight-block twill sequence, or the 
two additional pattern blocks may be threaded on either 
side of the six-block pattern and woven to produce a 
plain border all around the six-block figures. 

The tie-ups given on Diagram No. 1 at (c-1) and 
(c-2) are for six treadles, for looms of the sinking 
shed and rising shed types respectively. If eight treadles 
are available the tie-ups at (c-3) and (c-4) will be 
found somewhat more convenient. The tie-ups at (c-5) 
and (c-6) are for pick-up weaving. 

The method of weaving is simple. For the ends, 
woven in plain color all across, on tie-up (c-3) or (c-4) 
treadle 1, in color 1; treadle 2, in color 2, or in color | 
if desired, as for patterns 1, 2 and 3; treadle 3 in color 
1, treadle 4 in color 2 (or in color 1). Repeat these four 
shots as desired. For the pattern treadle: 5, color 1; 6, 
color 2; 7, color 1; 8, color 2. Repeat as desired for the 
first block of the pattern. For the second pattern block 
repeat the treadling with the colors reversed: treadle 5, 
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color 2; treadle 6, color 1, and so on. 

It will be noted that treadles 3, 4, 5, and 6, tie-ups 
(c-1) and (c-2) are the same as treadles 5, 6, 7 and 8 in 
tie-ups (c-3) and (c-4) and should be woven for the 
pattern in the same manner. The only difference is that 
in weaving plain all across the treadling on (c-1) should 
be: 3-4, 1, 5-6, 2 and on (c-2) 1, 3-4, 2, 5-6. 

In this method of weaving the second shot of each 


pair of weft-shots lies directly under the first shot, and 
when the weft is properly beaten together the stuffer 
warp is completely covered. If the weft tends to separate 
and show the stuffer, either the beat is not heavy enough 

or there is too much tension on the weaving warp. 
Threading (a), Diagram no. 1, may be woven in 
many different ways. The three patterns sketched will 
(Continued on page 49) 
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The School of the Art Institute of 


Chicago Offers Weaving Classes 


by ELSA REGENSTEINER 





Weaving is an elective class at the 
School of the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago. Majors in interior design, dress 
design, flat pattern design and art 
education take the course, as well as 
students who plan to make profes- 
sional weaving a career. 

The workshop consists of about 30 
looms of different types, complete 
equipment, and students have access 
to all kinds of yarn and sources. The 
work includes all phases of handweav- 
ing—decorative fabrics for upholstery, 





Drapery fabric, cotton and fibre- 
glas roving. Robert Rag. Warp, perle 
cotton, dark and imedium jade, 1” 
light, 1” dark stripe, 16 to inch. 
W eft, Fibreglas roving with tabby of 
perle cotton. 
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Fabric samples aud sources of de- 
sign as developed by students in The 
School of The Art Institute of 
Chicago. 
drapery, clothing fabrics, tapestry, 
and rugs. 

All fabrics are made for actual use 
by the student. Suit, coat and dress 
material very often is put to practi- 
cal use in the Dress Design depart- 
nent and many stunning pieces in the 
Annual Fashion Show have been de- 
signed and made from the yarn on 
by the modeling student. Several 
wedding gowns have been woven 
right in the class. 

Male students often choose tweed 
jackets as their first large weaving 
project. 

Three fabrics designed and woven 
by Leroy Wolfe, student at the 
School of The Art Institute of Chi- 
cago. Reading down: Yellow and 
black casement cloth. Wa'l hanging. 
Fabric for evening wear, yellow, 
rust, and black. Mr. Wolfe was win- 
ner of the $1,000 prise in the first 
national carpet design competition 
sponsored by the Arthur Fleischman 
Company and the Detroit Institute 
of Arts in 1951. 
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The approach to weaving is com- 
pletely creative. Designs and textures 
are original with every student and 
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no copying is allowed. A great deal ot 
experimentation precedes the weav- 
ing of a final piece. Inspiration 1s 
sought by the study of old fabrics in 
the museum, by the awareness of 
trends in architecture and interior de- 
sign, by study of nature, paintings 
and last, not least, the final purpose 
of the piece. 

All techniques are being taught and 
many interesting tapestries and rugs 
show old techniques in new applica- 
tion. Decorative fabrics show an 1n- 
finite variety of colors, textures, and 
patterns and no two pieces are ever 
alike, or even similar. This is stimu- 
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Draft A, fabric by Robert Rag 
Draft B, drapery by Dahlia Zolp 
Illustrated on pages 28 & 29. 


lating to the students, as well as to 
the teachers. All fabrics have to be 
functional and great emphasis is be- 
ing placed on good craftsmanship and 
skillful handling of looms and equip- 
ment, complete notebooks, and mas 
tery of weaving drafts. 
The 
) 


pressed 


course is a com 
the offered 
Beginning students 


suniner 


version of one 
during the year. 
learn warping, weaving, and sampling 
on different types of looms and ex 
plore a great many techniques as well 
as weaving one completed project. 
\dvanced find 


tion and creative encouragement ac 


students stimula- 
cording to their individual needs, as 
well as designing, theory, and discus 
sion periods, in addition to the practi 
Many take 


class as a refresher 


cal experience. teachers 


the summet 


course and often combine it with a 


class in color, design, or education 


Drapery fabric, woven by Dahlia 
Zolp, Art Institute School. Cotton 
yarns of different textures, shades of 
divided 
Sections in 


draft). 


and tan, sections hy 
of chenille 
and pattern 


15 threads to inch 


brown 
hands plain 
WCAC ( s€C 


Harp 








Rug, rust, tan, and brown wool. 


Pile, Ghiordes knot. Background, 
soumak weave. Warp of coarse rug 
wool, four double threads to inch. 
Woven by Lorri Spuehler, student, 


oY hool of 
( hic ago. 


The Art Institute of 


the students’ work is 


included in a large school exhibition 


(Once a vear 


of all departments. 


Several times the weaving class 
has been invited by Miss Mildred 


Davison, curator of textiles of the 
\rt Institute, to exhibit in the Dec 


rrative Arts Galleries of the Museum 





Mrs. Regensteiner is professor of 
weaving at the School of the Art 
Institute of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
She has a degree from the Frauen- 
Munich and has studied at 
’ Munich and the 
Institute of Design. She is a member 


schule in 
the University of 


of the American Designers Institute. 


Contemporary Architecture 

The work of this German archi- 
tect Is brought up to date in the re- 
vised edition of this book which was 
originally published in 1947. The edi- 
tor is a director of the Museum of 
Modern Art enthusiastically 
evaluates the earlier pioneering and 
Mies der 
successful career 


and 

later development of von 
Rohe, who after a 
in Germany came to this country in 
1938 and is now the head of the archi 
tectural the 
in Chicago 


department of Illinois 
Institute of Technology 
lhe book is profusely illustrated with 
his rough sketches, project renderings 
ind photographs of 
teriors and interiors 
Mies von der Rohe by Philip C. 
Johnson. The Museum of Modern 
Art, New York 19. 7 by 10, 216 
pages, 200 illustrations. $7.50 cloth, 
$3.50 paper. 


completed ex 
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Summer Courses 


in Weaving 


Since the first issue of Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman, Spring 1950, 
the roundup of summer courses in 
weaving has been an_ increasingly 
popular feature with each succeeding 
spring issue. 

Each year a wider variety of sum- 
mer courses has been available for 
weavers, both professional and ama- 
teur. They may choose formal courses 
for college credit or informal sessions 
where they can work on projects of 
their own choice. More and more 
weavers are taking advantage of these 
opportunities to advance their know- 
ledge of design and technique. 

This is by no means a complete 
directory of summer weaving courses, 
because this issue of Handweaver & 
Craftsman had to go to press before 
some summer schools are ready with 
definite announcements. 

Many good courses also are offered 
by a variety of community agencies 
which offer a great deal to the be- 
ginning weaver. If you cannot travel 
far from home for a summer course 
in weaving we suggest that you in- 
quire at the college or university 
nearest your home, call your local 
board of education which may have 
something new in an adult education 
program, the Y.W.C.A., or your 
local recreation agency. Weaving is 
growing in popularity with people of 
all ages and facilities for training are 
increasing rapidly. 

“Comprehensive” courses in weav- 
ing generally are considered to be of 
interest to all groups of weavers— 
professionals, amateurs, teachers, and 
occupational therapists. 

Many craft centers, special craft 
schools and almost all of the colleges 
and universities mentioned offer 
comprehensive courses in other crafts, 
which also may be of interest to 
weavers. Courses in design also are 
featured. Since most of the weav- 
ing classes are limited in enrollment, 
inquiries should be made early. 





University of Hawati, Honolulu 14, 
Hawaii. June 24-August 3. Registra- 
tion June 23. Application to director 
of admissions. Credit and non-credit. 
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Anni Albers, well-known  hand- 
weaver and designer of powerloomed 
textiles, will teach the summer class- 
es in textiles and weaving offered by 
the art department of the University 
of Hawaii. Two courses will be 
given; one on general problems of 
woven textiles planned for laymen 
as well as professionals and one in 
advanced weaving which requires 
knowledge of setting up looms and 
some experience. 

For college credit, regular entrance 
requirements of the University usual- 
ly must be met but mature students 
may be accepted for the credit course 
on a special basis by the director of 
admissions. There are no entrance re- 
quirements for non-credit students. 

Mrs. Albers was associated with 
the Bauhaus in Germany and came 
to the United States after the school 
was closed by the National Socialists. 
She taught weaving at Black Moun- 
tain College for several years and 
many well-known American weavers 
studied with her. A comprehensive 
collection of her work, first shown 
at the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York, is now on tour among Ameri- 
can museums. Josef Albers will give 
a summer course in basic design. 

Weaving courses during the regu- 
lar session of the University are 
taught by Hester A. Robinson, asso- 
ciate professor of art. 





Eastern States 

School for American Craftsmen, of 
the Rochester Institute of Technol- 
ogy, 65 Plymouth Avenue, Rochester, 
New York. Harold J. Brennan, 
supervisor. July 12-August 20. Reg- 
istration July 12. 

Karl Laurell will offer a course 
in basic weaving for amateurs and a 
tutorial workshop for textile design- 
ers and professional weavers. Each 
limited to six. A textile 
printing course also will be given, 
with a background in art and design 
required. Students working for credit 
in craft courses must be high school 
graduates; otherwise they are ad- 
mitted on the basis of aptitude and 
interest in the craft. 


course is 





The American Crayon Company 
will award three scholarships cover- 
ing tuition and expenses for the sum- 
mer workshop in textile design and 
printing. 

All summer courses are approved 

and credit will be given up to six 
hours. The school offers a 2-year 
course, with the degree of associate 
in applied and a 4-year 
course, with a bachelor of science de- 
gree. Students may begin work in 
their chosen fields immediately upon 
enrollment, with other required 
courses accompanying their major 
work, 
Haystack Mountain School of Crafts, 
Liberty, Maine. Francis S. Merritt, 
director. June 28-September 3. Final 
registration June 1, by mail. 

Weaving courses will be given by 
Priscilla S. Merritt, Jack Lenor Lar- 
sen of New York, and Dorothy 
Weichel of the Penland School of 
Handicrafts, Penland, North Caro- 
lina. Courses combine sound crafts- 
manship with the contemporary ap- 
proach to creative work and can be 
adapted to the special interests of 
weavers in varied fields. Enrollment 
is limited to 35. Students must be 18 
years or older. 


science, 


Two scholarships will be awarded 
to outstanding applicants this year in 
exchange for part time work. Re- 
quests must be received before May 
15. 

A conference-seminar related to 

printed textiles sponsored by the New 
england Craft Council will be held at 
the school 20-24. Well- 
known experts will speak and demon- 
strate. William and _ Estelle 
Shevis head the department of block 
printing. 
Fletcher Farm Craft School Ludlow, 
Vermont. Seventh annual session, 
sponsored by the Society of Vermont 
Craftsmen. July 5-August 27 in 2- 
week sessions. Credit and non-credit. 
Madeline Gillingham, resident direc- 
tor. 


August 


Shevis 


Weaving will be taught by Berta 

Frey of New York. There will be two 
types of courses: Recreational, for 
those who wish to make small arti- 
cles; formal lessons for students who 
wish to work in a variety of tech- 
niques. 
Newark Museum Arts Workshop, 
49 Washington Street, Newark, New 
Jersey. Registration, June 30. July 7- 
August 11. 

Courses 


under Miss Beatrice E. 
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Nebraska, who will teach at the National Conference of Handweavers this 
summer. The entire sampler included 13 small and miniature patterns, 
threaded in succession on the same warp, in brown, chartreuse, and rust 
thread, 20/2 cotton at 30 per inch. Woven as drawn in. Drafts include the 


following: twill, ““Marie Andree”, 


Maltese cross, crackle, weavers fancy, 


honeysuckle twill, Swedish rosepath, traditional honeysuckle, rose valley, 


lovers 


herringbone miniature. 


Reeve are designed both for the be- 
ginning weaver and those who wish 
further practise in developing de- 
signs and techniques. 

Philadelphia Textile Institute, 
Schoolhouse Lane and Henry Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania. 
Registration before June 14. June 16- 
July 28. 

Robert Stafford, who has been with 
the Institute for eight years, will give 
instruction in analysis of fabric and 
picking out weaves from samples. 
Students must have some weaving ex- 
perience. Enrollment is limited to 15. 
The Coach House Fellowship in Arts 
and Crafts, Mason, New Hampshire. 


Helen G. Crathern, director, 18984 
Oak Drive, Detroit 21, Michigan. 


July 5-30. Registration July 4-5. 
Individual instruction in weaving 
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knot, Russian diaper, miniature monk’s belt, miniature whig rose, 


will be given to 12 students by Win- 


ogene B. Redding of Wollaston, 
Massachusetts, editor of  Reddi- 
graphs. Miss Crathern will teach 


painting, both water color and oils. 
She was, for many years head of the 
fine arts department for the Detroit, 
Michigan, public schools. All courses 
are planned for adults, whether ama- 
teurs or advanced students, who wish 
to combine accomplishment in their 
chosen fields with a vacation in a 
New England village. A 3-week 
sketching tour will follow the July 
classes. 

Connecticut Arts and Crafts Work- 
shop, Williamantic State Teachers 
College, Williamantic, Connecticut. 
Sponsored by State Department of 
Education, Kenneth H. Luncy, arts 
and crafts director. June 28-July 9? 





Registration by mail to June 14. 
Weaving classes again will be un- 
der the direction of Evelyn C. Neher 
of New Canaan, Connecticut. Well- 
known as a teacher and lecturer, she 
recently published a book on 4- 
harness huck. S. A. Zelinski of Z- 
Handicrafts, Fulford, Quebec, will be 
the guest lecturer. He is the publisher 
of the Encyclopedia of Handweaving 
and The Master Weaver. 
Florence E. House, Summer Work- 
shop, Arts Cooperative Service, 
340 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 
City. Three 2-week sessions, June, 
July, August, Information on request. 
Miss Florence E. House, author 
of Notes on Weaving Techniques and 
weaving consultant for the Arts Co- 
operative Service, will conduct three 
2-weeks weaving courses at the Arts 
Cooperative studio. The first in June 
is designed especially for camp coun- 
sellors and instructors in weaving al- 
though it will be open to others. The 
other courses are planned both for 
beginning and advanced weavers with 
instruction according to the student’s 
degree of skill and special interests. 
The major part of the work will be on 


2 and 4-harness looms, with an 8- 
harness loom available. Warping, 


plain and multi-colored, setting up 
looms, drafting, and experiments with 
texture, color, and unusual weaves 
will be included. 

Miss House is director of weaving 

in the occupational therapy depart- 
ment of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Columbia University and 
for many years taught weaving to in- 
dustrial arts classes at Teachers 
College. 
Kate Van Cleve, The Garden Studio, 
14 Marshal Street, Brookline, Mas- 
sachusetts. June 14-August 27. Reg- 
istration, by June 1 for July session, 
by July 1 for August. 

Miss Van Cleve will offer both ele- 
mentary and advanced courses for 
weavers in her summer workshop in- 
cluding work on 2-harness up to 12- 
harness looms. Elementary projects 
will include colonial weaving on 4- 
harness looms, 2-harness weaves, 
wool, lace, and embroidery weaves, 
and tweeds, with instruction in 
threading, warping, planning warps, 
and drafting. For advanced weavers 
some of the projects offered will be 
bound weaving, 4-harness double 
weaving, 8-harness 2 block patterns 
including twill damask, “false” da- 


(Continued on page 54) 
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raw and spun silks in colors 
samples 25c 


robin and russ handweavers 
10 west anapamu street 
santa barbara, california 














GRANT HAND WEAVERS 
LOOMS stocked for immediate delivery 
YARNS SUPPLIES 
Showroom: 3186 West Pico Boulevard 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. 

















the yarn depot, inc. 








545 SUTTER STREET - SAN FRANCISCO 2 





formerly dorothy liepes yarn depot 








SouGlas 2-0501 














LILLIAN HJERT 
2635 29th Ave. West 


Seattle 99 Washington 














Rocky Mountain 
Handweaving Center 
Mrs. Wilma N. Widener 
Sheridan, Montana 
Instructions, Looms & Equipment 














AGENT LECLERC LOOMS 
GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS 
Folders on request 


DOROTHEA M. ENGLEMAN 
2925 Alton Rd. Fort Worth, Texas 














HANDWEAVING CENTER 
FOR THE SOUTHWEST 


Looms, Yarns, Supplies, Instructions 
HOUSTON HOUSE 


WITT, Designer, Colorist 








2413 Driscoll Houston 19, Texas 
oe Oe 








HAND WEAVING WORK SHOP 
RE-WEAVING AIR COOLED STUDIO 
AGENT LECLERC LOOMS 


THE LOOM AND SHUTTLE STUDIO 
THE HOUSE WITH THE PURPLE DOOR 


123 North Gaillard 
Baytown, Texas Phone 6947 














COUNTRYSIDE HANDWEAVERS 
Helen and Earl Slason 
5601 West 61st Street 
Mission, Kansas 








Looms Accessories 
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preferred 
throughout the years... 


LeclercLooms 





Famous Leclerc looms are available through 
Hughes Fawcett Inc. and their agents. 








LIBBIE CRAWFORD 
WEAVING INSTRUCTIONS 


AGENT FOR LECLERC LOOMS 


233 East Adams St. 
Kirkwood (St. Louis) 
Missouri 





DOLFE’S BARN 
306 Pleasant St. Oconomowoc, Wisc. MRS. ALLEN J. SPROW 


Agent for Leclerc looms and Golden 1205 E. 
Rule products 





Michigan Avenue, Urbana, Illinois 

















Threads—Weaving Equipment—Weaving Lessons ; LeClerc Looms 
Open daily 9:00 a.m. to 5 p.m. Hughes Fawcett Golden Rule Products 
Tues, thru Sat. July Ist to Sept. Ist Specializing in consultation with 


After Sept. Ist, Saturdays by appointment 











the neophyte 
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Faweett, Ine. 


115 FRANKLIN STREET 
NEW YORK 13, NEW YORK 















We import Linen Yarns and Threads, 
also Patons & Baldwins Woodpecker 
and Tweed Woolen Yarns, and Leclere 
Looms. 

These can also be obtained from our 
various Agents whose advertisements 
appear on these pages. 
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These linen place mats woven on a simple 2-harness loom 
with 10/2 linen. Approximate material cost $1 each. 


SEND FOR CATALOG, 40-page catalog 
containing 12 sample and color cards of 
linens, cottons and wools—and samples 
of the weaving yarns described above— 
all for $1.00 postpaid, which will be re- 
funded on first order of $10. 


Rule Products * 


LUREX® 


the non-tarnishable metallic yarn, made only 


Attention Teachers—send us your name 
and address on a postcard so that we may 
recommend prospective pupils in 
vicinity. 


your 














by the Yarn Division of 
The Dobeckmun Company, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
New York: 250 West 57th Street 
Available through Hughes Fawcett, Inc. 





HANDWOVENS by 
Mildred Youman 
Weaving Workshop 
LECLERC LOOMS, BOOKS, EQUIPMENT 
North Street Medway, Massachusetts 














Makers of Hand-woven Tweeds 


Agent for LeClerc Looms & Golden Rule Yarns. 
Send for tweed samples and price list of looms, 
supplies and yarns. 


Bourgeois’ Hand Weaving Studio 
New Ipswich, N. H. and Groton, Mass. 


“The Handcraft Shoppe 


23 Tokeneke Road 














Darien, Connecticut 














MODERN WEAVING STUDIO 
Elsie Frielinghaus 
164 Strathmore Drive, Rochester 16, N. Y. 
Tel. Charlotte 0915-J 


DESIGNING CUSTOM WEAVING 
INSTRUCTIONS LOOMS SUPPLIES 














Miss Heather G. Thorpe 
739 Best Street 
Buffalo 11, N. Y. 
Orders for looms, supplies, etc., 
promptly filled 














MARIA MUNDAL 














STUDIO 

5413 Fifth Avenue Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 
Hy 2-6953 

_ 


Frog Hollow Weaving Studio 
Colebrookdale Boyertown R. D. 2, Pa. 
Looms, Yarns, Supplies 
Instructions—Special Help and Advice 
to Physically Handicapped Persons 


Mrs. Esther R. Plank Boyertown 7-8977 














Mrs. Alice Stuart 
19 Summit Road 


Verona, N. J. 


Looms Supplies Instructions 














MRS. WARREN R. RUDY 
18913 Mitchell Ave., Rocky River 16 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Agent for LeClerc Looms & Equipment 
Weaving Supplies, threads, books. 
Hand Wovens made to order 
Private instructions 




















- Contaan Studies 


Hand Weavers Work Basket 2150 S. Telegraph Rd. Pontiac, Mich. 


Grace D. Blum Leclerc Looms Loom Supplies Cottons 
Box 691 rr] West Chicago, II, Rayons’ Linens Wools, 
Handweaving—accessories Novelty Yarns Rug Yarns 


Consultant Service 


Sample cards—$1.00 set 
Credit given on $10.00 order 


Supplies— instruction 
Phone: West Chicago 485-W 























AGENT LECLERC LOOMS 
GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS 
Folders on Request 
MRS. J. W. LUMPKINS 
2912 Cleveland Blvd. 


Louisville 6, Kentucky TA-2441 











EXHIBITIONS 


of Interest to the Handweaver & Craftsman 


APRIL 

Ninth Annual National Decorative Arts-Ceramic Exhibition, Wichita 
Art Association, Wichita, Kansas. Juried show. Prizes, special awards, 
Association medai. Through May |}. 

Tidewater Weavers’ Guild, Norfolk Museum of Arts and Science, Yar- 
mouth at the Hague, Virginia. Annual exhibition and sale. April. 

Fabrics: Good Design 1952, Michigan State College, East Lansing. 
April 20-May 11. 

Design in Scandinavia, Brooklyn, N. Y., Museum. April 15-May 15. 

Good Design. Chicago Merchandise Mart. New Exhibition. 


Massachusetts Crafts, 1954, Art Museum, Fitchburg. Through May 9. 

Designer Craftsmen, U.S.A., 1953, Art Institute of Chicago. Sponsored 
by the American Craftsmen's Educational Council and ten Ameri- 
can museums. Also exhibition of crafts sponsored by newly organ- 
ized Midwest Designer Craftsmen and Art Institute, open to de- 
signer-craftsmen of Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin. Useful objects 
wil! be stressed. Through April 26. 

Design from Britain, Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester, N. H. 
Through April 25. 

San Francisco, Calif.. Museum of Art. Exhibition of work of four 
craftsmen: Ida Dean, weaving; Marguerite Wildenhain, pottery; 
Ruth Asawa, wire sculpture; Merry Renk, jewelry. Architect Aibert 
Lanier, designer of show. April. 

Handweaving by Censtance Tydeman, Yarn Depot, Inc., 
St., San Francisco, Calif. Through May 5. 

Festival of Fine Arts and Crafts, University of Vermont, Burlington. 
Marking !50th anniversary of first graduating class. Honoring 
northern New Enaland area for its contribution of fine arts and 
crafts. April 30-May 2. 

American Craftsmen Exhibition, Columbia, S. C., Museum of Art. 
Sponsored by Smithsonian Institution. Through April 25. 

Finnish Arts and Crafts, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 
Sponsored by American Federation of Arts. Through April 25. 

Cloth of Gold to Printed Cotton, J. B. Speed Museum, Louisville, Ky. 
Sponsored by American Federation of Arts. April 19-May 10. 

Lexington Arts and Crafts Society Exhibition, Lexington, Mass. Ex- 
hibition in connection with dedication of new Arts and Crafts 
building. Lexington Weavers Guild included in this group. Apri! 25. 

Richmond, Calif., Art Center. Third annual exhibition of watercolor, 
jraphic and decorative arts. Through May 6. 

Artists and Craftsmen's Fair, Levittown Hall, Levittown, N. Y. Spon- 
sored by Levittown Branch of American Association of University 
Women. 7 to 10 P.M., April 30; 10 A.M. to 10 P.M., May |; 
|. P.M. to 6 P.M., May 2. 


MAY 


Contemporary Hand Weavers of Texas, North Texas State College 
Denton Annual meeting. May 7-9. 

49th State Fair, Honolulu, T. H. Handicrafts included. May 15-30. 

International Trade Fair, Toronto, Canada. May 3!-June II. 

National Shrines of Colonial America, The Currier Gallery of Art, 

Manchester, N. H. May 1-30. 

Style Show. Sponsored by The Portland, Ore., Handweavers. Dates to 
be announced. 

Handweaver's Guild of Lincoln, Neb., Miller & Paine's department 
store. Annual exhibit. May 24-29. 

Loom and Shuttle Guild Exhibition, The Yarn Depot, Inc., 545 Sutter 
St., San Francisco, Calif. Contemporary handweaving. Juried show- 
ing of members’ work. May I1l-July 17. 

The deCordova Craftsmen of Lincoln, Mass., deCordova Museum 
and Park. Newly formed organization. First annual craft show 
planned for end of May. 

Toledo Area Artists Exhibition, Toledo, Ohio, Museum of Art. Spon- 
sored by Toledo Federation of Art Societies. Painting, graphic 
arts, sculpture, end crafts. May 2-30. 

Women's Works of Art, Riverside Museum, New York City. Exhibit 
including fabrics, sponsored by Riverside Museum and Nationai 
Council of Women of the United States. May 2-23. 

Design in Textiles, America House Gallery, 32 E. 52nd St., New 
York City. Exhibition illustrating basic elements of design. May 
5-29. 

May Show of the Cleveland, Ohio, Museum of Art. Work of crafts- 
men now living in Greater Cleveland, or who were born there. 
May 5-June 13. 

Cloth of Gold to Printed Cotton, Quincy, Ill., Art Club. May 24- 
June 14. 

Allied Craftsmen, San Diego, Calif., Fine Arts Gallery. Spring show. 
Opens middle of May. 
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545 Sutter 


Twenty-seventh National High School Art Exhibition, Carnegie !n- 
stitute, Pittsburgh, Penna. Sponsored by Scholastic Magazines. 
May 8-31. 


JUNE 

Massachusetts Crafts, 1954, Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield, Mass. June 
I-July 29. 

Twenty-third Annual Conference, American Institute of Decorators, 
Palmer House, Chicago, and Exhibition, ‘‘Decoration—1954" where 
competition winners will be shown. June 24-30. 

Designer Craftsmen U.S.A., 1953, San Francisco Museum of Art. 
Sponsored by the American Craftsmen's Educational Council and 
ten American museums. June 17-Aug. 15. 

Fourth Annual June Show, Allis Art Library, Milwaukee, Wisc. Spon- 
sored by Wisconsin Federation of Handweavers. June 12-July 7. 
Good Design Anniversary Exhibition, Chicago Merchandise Mart. 

Sponsored by Museum of Modern Art and Merchandise Mart. 100 
objects selected from first five years of Good Design exhibitions 
and a forecast of design prepared by ieading design schools. June 

20-throughou! year. 

Design in Scandinavia, Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Conn. June 

Omaha, Neb., Weavers Guild, Joslyn Art Museum, Second annua! 
workshop. Afterncons and evenings. June 23-24. 

Young Americans 1954, America House Galleries 
Fifth annual exhibition. June 10-Sept. 8. 

Potomac Craftsmen Guild, auditorium of Woodward & Lothrop 
Chevy Chase store, Chevy Chase, Md. Annual exhibit. Demonstra- 
tions. June 1|1-12. 

Contemporary New Mexico Craftsmen, Albuquerque Modern Mu- 
seum. Sponsored by museum. All crafts represented. June 6-July 4. 

Second Annual Northern California Weavers Conference, Civic Au- 
ditorium, Stockton. Open to weaving quilds and individual weavers 
of Northern California. Program includes a speaker, loom-in-action 
demonstrations and a display of handwoven fabrics by Northern 
California handweavers. Reservations made with Mrs. F. V. Lefever, 
310 Elks Bldg. Stockton. 9 A.M. to 4 P.M., June 5. 


JULY 

Seventh Annual Craftsman’s Fair of the Southern Highlands, City 
Auditorium, Asheville, N. C. Exhibition and sale of handcrafts 
demonstrations, and programs of folk dancing 
telling, and puppet shows. July 20-24. 

The Society of Cape Cod Craftsmen Fair, Hyannis, Mass. July 13-14. 

The Penobscot Bay Craftsman's Fair, Camden, Maine. Last week of 
July and first week of August. 

Maine Coast Artists Show, Rockport. Invited work of artists and 
craftsmen. July 18-August 31. 

Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen, Dickinson College, Carlisle. Seventh 
annual fair. First day, July 29, seminar for craftsmen. Last three 
days open to public. July 30-August |. 

Craftsmen-at-Work, St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, Nova 
Scotia, Canada. Annual exhibition sponsored by Handcrafts Divi- 
sion of the Nova Scotia Department of Trade and Industry. Pic- 
turesque Scottish Highland Games, sponsored by the Antigonish 
Highland Society will be held in Antigonish July 14. July 12-16. 

Victoria Hand Weavers’ Guild, Empress Hotel, Victoria, British 
Columbia, Canada. Exhibition in early July. Dates to be announced. 

Pennsylvania Dutch Festival, Kutztown, Penna. July |-2-3-4-5. 

Fifth Annual Roadside Mart, Coach House Center in Arts and 
Crafts, Mason, N. H. Exhibition and sale of craft work of many 
artists. Buffet luncheon. 10 A.M. to 5:30 P.M. July 17. 

Children's Workshop Program Exhibition. Coach House 
Mason, N. H. 3 P.M. to 5 P.M. July 30. 

Society of Vermont Craftsmen. St. Johnsbury. July 22-24. 


AUGUST 

York State Fair, Ithaca, N. Y., College. Newly formed statewide 
organization. Fair sponsored by Ithaca Chamber of Commerce 
Finger Lakes Association, and Ithaca College. New York State 
craftsmen interested in membership and selling or exhibiting at 
the fair write Gerald J. Foley, director, 210 N. Aurora St., Ithaca 
N. Y. August 19-21. 

Cracker Barrel Bazaar, Newbury, Vermont. Antiques, art, crafts, and 
entertainment. Community auction Saturday afternoon. August 5-7. 

Craftsman's Fair of the League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts, 
Belknap Recreation Area, Gilford, N. H. Aug. 3-7. 

Society of Vermont Craftsmen's Fair. Rutland. Aug. 19-21. 

The Society of Cape Cod Craftsmen Fair, Chatham, Mass. August 10. 


New York City. 


folk music, tale 


Center, 
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Covering the 
EXHIBITION 
CIRCUIT 


Twenty-two weavers were represented with 34 pieces 
in the second Northwest Craftsmen’s exhibition, shown 
at the Henry Gallery, University of Washington, Seat- 
tle, March 7-April 7. One hundred and sixty-one pieces 
from all classes of crafts were selected by three juries 
from the 370 entered. All work was done within the 
last year. The exhibition as a whole was indicative of 
the extensive work in crafts in this area although the 
exhibitors represent only a small proportion of the total 
number at work. 

Sponsored through the cooperation of the Henry 
Gallery, the Seattle Weavers’ Guild. The Clay Club, and 
Lambda Rho Alumnae (Honorary Art Fraternity of the 
University of Washington), the competition is under- 
taken for the purpose of encouraging original, contem- 
porary work in weaving, jewelry, enamel work, metal 
work, ceramics, ceramic sculpture, wooden containers, 
wooden tableware, and decorated fabrics. Entries were 
accepted from Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, 
and British Columbia. Idaho and Montana weavers did 
not compete this year. 

The objects, for the most part, have been produced by 
professionals, and have been judged by professional 
standards. In most cases the decision to accept or reject 
a piece was not easy and the standards of judgment 

craftsmanship, design, originality, and functional 
suitability . . were quite high. 

Although the juries awarded prizes amounting to 
$200 in each category, the real prizes are yet to be 
given. No craftsman works only for exhibitions. His 
pieces are designed for use and are produced in the 
hope that they will be put into daily service when the 
exhibition closes. 

Jurors for the weaving section were Norman Vowles, 
weaver and interior designer of Bellevue, Washington ; 
Doris Brockway, assistant professor, home economics, 
University of Washington; and Jane Givan Johnston, 
designer and a member of the jury last year. They made 
their selections from 97 pieces submitted by 43 weavers. 

Prizes were awarded the following weavers: Wash- 
ington, Bruce Johnston, Lopez, Hella Skowronski, 
Bellevue, Ruth Olga Wainright, Tacoma; Oregon, Jack 
S. Perkins, Springfield. Honorable mentions went to the 
following: Washington, Clara J. Chapman, Yakima, 
Isabelle Page, Mercer Island, Mrs. Skowronski; Ore- 


Fabrics from Northwest Craftsmen’s show, Reading 
down: Variation of point twill, not log cabin. Aqua and 
navy wool yardage by Mary C. Bisom, Seattle. 

Honorable mention. upholstery. All linen, natural, 
gray, chartreuse, green, and brown. David and Marie 
Hatch, Eugene, Ore. 

Award. Hella Skowronski, Bellevue, Wash. Casement 
cloth in natural spun silk and mohair (background 
smooth mohair, floating threads of spun silk) all one 
warp—warp float hangs underneath. 
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gon, David and Marie Hatch, Eugene, Doris McMullen 
Justema, Mt. Angel, and Mr. Perkins. 

Other weavers included were: Washington, Mary C. 
Bisom, Lucille Clark, Nina Blair Collman, Helen M. 
Kelson, Mrs. J. C. McDougal, Anne Person, Vera Helte 
Strong, all of Seattle; Ruth H. Busfield, Monroe, Mer- 
deces Hensley, Bothell, Lewis Mayhew, Bremerton, Mrs. 
Harry R. Spence, Aberdeen, and Mrs. A. C. Wright, 
Enumclaw; Oregon, Marie E. M. Weber, Portland; 
Mary Pentland, Nelson, British Columbia. 

Gervais Reed, curator of the Henry Gallery, believed 
that some of the jurors’ comments might be helpful to 
all weavers. There was a smaller entry this year, the 
second year, but the overall quality was superior. Many 
pieces, although good or “adequate” were eliminated be- 
cause they were not outstanding. There was criticism 
of the use of color and design and of the suitability of 
the fabric for its intended use. Frequent criticism was 
made of the misuse and overuse of metallic threads. 
Plaids and block designs were predominant in drapery 
materials. Entries in napery were few in number, which 
may indicate a trend away from place mats. Stoles, so 
popular last year, were practically nonexistent this year. 

An added feature of this year’s exhibition was the 
scheduling of gallery demonstrations in weaving, pottery 
and metalwork by prominent Seattle craftsmen. These 
have proved to be of considerable interest to the public, 
and have greatly increased the educational value of the 
exhibition, as well as the general appreciation of fine 
craftsmanship. Gertrude K. Sully 





The International Textile Exhibition will be held at 
Weatherspoon Hall, Woman's College of the University 
of North Carolina, Greensboro, November 1-24, accord- 
ing to an announcement from Prof. Gregory D. Ivy, 
head of the department of art. Application for entry 
blanks must be made before September 3 and work must 
be sent in by September 20. The jury willl meet Septem- 
ber 27. This is the second of the biennial shows. The 
first was held in 1952. 





The largest crowds on record viewed the second Fiber, 
Clay and Metal exhibition sponsored by the St. Paul 
Gallery and School of Art and the Junior League of St. 
Paul, Minnesota, and shown at the gallery in November 
and December. Four hundred and seventy-five craftsmen 
submitted more than 1,000 items from which the jury 
selected 180 for display. 

Judges were Ruth Canfield, New York University; 
Daniel S. Defenbacher, Fort Worth, Texas, Art Center ; 
and Phillip Morton, University of Minnesota. 

Prize and purchase awards amounted to $1,000. First 


(Continued on page 39) 


Northwest Craftsmen’s show. Reading down: Detail 
of place mat, showing section of border and of large 
center panels, linen, cotton, and rayon in natural, beige, 
and tan. Merdeces Hensley. 

Place mat, black, white, and natural cotton mercer- 
ized warp. Wood slats alternated with reeds tied in with 
black and silver. Anna Person, Seattle. 

Section of place mat, natural, black, and brown linen. 
Clara J. Chapman, Yakima, Wash. Honorable mention. 
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Courses tor advanced students of weaving, 
ceramics, metalsmithing, design, painting and 
sculpture, and for graduates in architecture. 
Degrees offered: M. Arch., B.F.A., and M.F.A. 
Summer session opens June 21, fall semester 
Sept. 13. 


C R AN BR OO K 
ACADEMY OF ART 


161 Academy Road, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 











WORLD’S MOST POPULAR LOOMS 


With so many brang§ to choose from, 
why has the large/majority of crafts- 
men chosen Leclefc looms ? They could 
give you a hogf of sound reasons 
such as pricgS that consistently give 
more value for the money, and styling 
that is Keyed to American tastes. 
Actuallyg the basic reason why anyone 
buys aloom is for the results it gives! 
And experts the world over 
KNOW the best results can 
be attained on a famous 
Leclerc loom! Buy the best, 
buy Leclerc! 


Write for further particulars to: 

















586 L’Islet Sta. (5) Que. Canada 


Cushing’s D ) ES 
“Perfection” 


Extra-concentrated for full durable shades on hand-weaving 
yarns and other craft materials. Serving the needs of home dyers 
for 75 years. List free, or send 25c for complete Color Card. 


CUSHING DYES DOVER-FOXCROFT MAINE 








yarn samples 
send now for our six current sample sheets 


—and your name will be added to our mailing 
list for four additional sample sheets a year. 


only 25c 
robin & russ handweavers 
10 w. anapamu st. santa barbara, california 





Textiles from the exhibition, Ancient Art of the Andes, 
at the Museum of Modern Art, New York. Reading 
down: Veiling dyed in many colors. Inca. Wool 74” 
38” Collection. Museum fiir V dlkerkunde, Munich 

Poncho, black and white checkerboard pattern, with 
red top. Inca. Wool, 37%" high. Collection: Museum 
hitr lV dlkerkunde, Munich. 

Embroidered mantle, with bold red figures on white 
background. Paracas Necropolis, 109” long. Collection: 
Peabody Museum, Harvard University 





| 
| 








June 28 to September 3 


A Non Profit Educational Program 


HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN 
SCHOOL OF CRAFTS 


Liberty, Maine 


PRISCILLA MERRITT 
DOROTHY WIECHEL 
JACK LENOR LARSEN 


WEAVING 


WOOD DESIGN JOHN MAY 


DENIS VIBERT 
POTTERY PHILLIP A. WARD 

ESTELLE SHEVIS 
BLOCKPRINTING WILLIAM SHEVIS 
pesien WILLIAM J. BROWN 


FRANCIS S. MERRITT 
CERAMIC SCULPTURE 


FRANCIS S. MERRITT 
WILLIAM SHEVIS 


SVEA KLINE 


PAINTING 


For Booklet write Francis S. Merritt Box 4 





Come to Santa Barbara for a vacation. Take weaving at 


KARIN’S SWEDISH WEAVING STUDIO 
KARIN PEHRSON HAAKONSEN 
216 W. Figueroa St. Santa Barbara, Calif. Telephone 5-8815 
(Formerly Weaving Instructor at University of Alaska) 


Studio Is Open 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. Monday thru Friday 
Instructions: 10 A.M. to 12 Noon, 2 P.M. to 4 P.M. Monday thru Friday 
Evenings 7 to 9—Monday, Wednesday and Friday 





July 4-July 31 14th Season 
COACH HOUSE WORKSHOP 
CENTER IN ARTS AND CRAFTS MASON, N. H. 


Weaving — Winogene B. Redding 
Painting — Helen G. Crathern, Director 


Address: Director, 18984 Oak Drive, Detroit, Michigan 





YARNS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


But best of all you'll save money! 


14 years of buying overstocked inventories; selected 
purchases from bankrupted mills, or liquidations 
have enabled us to pass great savings on to our cus- 
tomers. 


Write us for details. Let us know your needs. 


FRANK KOUBLE COMPANY 


P.O. Box 361 New Bedford Mass. 
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Above: Rug by Charlotte Engle of Bloomfield Hulls, 
Michigan. Flossa technique, multicolor shading from cool 
greens into warm rusts and yellows. Not only color 
variations but also textural variation in cut loops, uncut 
loops and webbing. First award, fiber, in Fiber Clay, and 
Metal exhibition, sponsored by St. Paul, Minn., Gallery 
of Art. Purchased for permanent collection. 

Below: Casement fabric by Kay Sekimachi of Berke- 
ley, California. Beige, natural linen, slub linen, cotton 
ratine in vertical stripe design; natural linen weft. Sec- 
ond award, fiber. 
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Exhibition Circuit 


(Continued from page 36) 


awards were given to Christian F. Schmidt, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, bracelet; Charlotte Engle, Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan, rug; Karen Karnes, Black Mountain, North 
Carolina, casserole and six bowls; Fern Cole, Akron, 
Ohio, enamel plaque. 


Right: From first juried exhibition of the Hand- 
weavers Guild of Connecticut. Reading down: White 
70/1 linen lace apron. Mrs. Effie Garrett, Ridgefield. 
First prize, accessories. 

Small chenille rug, background grey with design in 
green, yellow and white. Twice woven technique. Mrs. 
Alletie Beard, Naugatuck. Second prize, rugs and wall 
hangings. 

White 50/2 linen mat and napkin with leno lace 
borders. Mrs. Effie Garrett. Second prize, household 
linens. Hughes Fawcett, Inc. award for best piece of 
Golden Rule linen. 


Spring 1954 





Left, above: Stole, black worsted with borders of gold 
and silver metallic and hand spun angora. Mrs. Grace 
Reilley, Rowayton. Mrs. Reilley has her own rabbits 
and hand plucks and spins the angora. Second prize, ac- 
cessories. Weavers’ Guild of Connecticut. 

Below: Upholstery material, Dark jade cotton warp. 
Broken twill threading. Weft, yellow green raw silk 
flecked with red and blue, also yellow green rayon. Grace 
Reilley. 

Feed bag, Esther Tuttle, Darien. Golden Rule worsted, 
warp and weft. Plain twill threading. Warp—4 brown, 
4 rust, 4 beige, repeat once; 4 brown, 2 rust, 4 beige, 
repeat once; 2 brown, 1 rust, 1 beige, repeat 5 times, 4 
brown, 4 beige, 4 rust, 4 beige, repeat once. Weft, beige. 
l'readling—1-2, 2-3, 3-4, 1-4, 3-4, 1-4, 3-4, 2-3, 1-2. 
Hughes Fawcett award for best piece of Golden Rule 
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The second award in textiles was given to Kay Seki- 
Serkeley, California, for a curtain fabric. Miss 
Iengle’s rug and weaving by Louis Gross, Susanville, 
California, and Lillian Swawite, Oconomowoc, Wiscon- 


machi, 


“in, were purchased for the gallery’s permanent collec- 
tion. Honorable mention in weaving went to David P. 
Hatch, Eugene, Oregon, and Ruth L. 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


Robinson, Pitts 


Fifty-two weavers were represented with only two, 
Jay D. Tollesfson and Florence Boynton Watson, from 
Minnesota. 

Other weavers included were: California, Rosemary 
Zettel Antonacci, James W. Baughman, Helen Beecher, 
Annemarie Begg, T. P. Bull, Anita Corum, Dagmar L. 
Dern, Hilda L. Dial, Mildred F. Garnett, Harriet Gil 
nian, Louis Gross, Evelyn M. Gulick, Nuiko Haramaki, 
Cynthia McArt, Dorothy Piercy, Margarita Robinson. 

Incizna: Emily K. Wilson; lowa: Georgia B. Chin 





Yellow ujholstery material by Lilhan Holm, Kings- 
wood School, Cranbrook, winner of Mrs. George Kam 
perman prise for excellence in weaving. 
exhibition of Michigan Artist-Craftsmen, 
tute of Arts, closed . Ipril 11. 


Ninth annual 
Detroit Insti 


gren; Louisiana: Howard W. Jones: Massachusetts: Pat 
Hill; Marvland: Emily Walker; Michigan: Twila L. 
\lber, Virginia Fk. Ballard, Joan 
Chance, Azalea S. Thorpe; New 


Sushie Caverly, Majel 
Hampshire: Dorothy 
M. Young. 

Mlinois: Lorri Spuebler; Missouri: Lysbeth Wallace : 
Ohio: Mary Phillips Cunningham, Mary Ann Emerine, 
Cecily Fidler, Joy Lind. 

Pennsylvania: Thelma Hackenberry ; Oregon: Delight 
Hamilton, Jack H. Perkins; Doris M. Coulter, 
stella M. Henkel, Meda Parker Johnson; Wisconsin: 
Marilyn Kreilick, Josephine LeMieux, Jean R. Thwaite ; 
Margaret E. Richards; Washington: Hella Skowronski; 
Vermort: Thelma 
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Texas: 


Jecherer. 














Catch-all basket, by Mabel Harper Templin, awarded 
Anna M. Edmundson Memorial Prize for weaving at 
the 44th annual exhibition of the Associated Artists of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, held at the Carnegie Institut 
Galleries recently. 





Unique decorating and upholstery fabric called “Fu 
Fibre” handwoven from chemically treated paper. Shown 
by Arundell Clarke, New York, and at the Good Design 
exhibition, Chicago. In black and white and colors m a 
variety of weaves. The pulp for the paper twisted for 
this fiber is treated with a special chemical to produce 
durabiity. 
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Screen, handwoven, brilliant colors and metallics with 
wooden dowels, from Dorothy Liebes studio, selected for 
exhibition, “American Design for Home and Decora- 
tive Use,” by Museum of Modern Art for circulation m 
Europe by the U. S. Information Agency. Chair designed 
by Edward Wormley for Dunbar Furniture Co. 


Textiles seemed to supply the largest body of superior 
work, according to the jury’s statement. Both discipline 
and design vitality were present and it was generally 
considered that the collection was more varied and more 
interesting than last year. Considering the exhibition as 
characteristic of contemporary production in fiber, clay, 
and metal, as a whole, the jury found a continuing fail- 
ure to achieve good craftsmanship. 





The first juried exhibition for the Handweavers’ 
Guild of Connecticut, held in Waterbury last fall, brought 
out a variety of interesting work. Such an exhibition 
probably will become an annual event. Judges were 
Claire Freeman of New York, Helen Roby, Rowayton, 
Connecticut, and Mrs. W. Watson Woodford, West 
Hartford, Connecticut. First award for apparel was given 
to Julia Hallaway of Bethlehem for a wool coat in green, 
black and rose red; second to Mrs. Effie Garrett, Ridge- 
held, for a bed jacket of aqua wool and rayon nub yarn. 
Mrs. Allette Beard, Naugatuck won first awards for up- 
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Yarns For Weavers 
Spun Silk Warp 


Spun Silk Dupion and Cordonnet 
Silk and Merino Blend 


FANCY TWIST YARNS 
Wool — Mohair — Novelty 


IN ATTRACTIVE COLORS 
Sample card: $1.00 
Room 521 


CAMILDALE, INC. 


45 East 34th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 











HOMEWEAVERS! NEW YARNS! 
DIFFERENT YARNS! 


“We Fill Orders Ranging from 1 Ox. to 1000 Lbs.” 
Write for our FREE SAMPLE COLOR CARDS con- 


cerning our yarns which have been acclaimed b 
weaving experts as the most outstanding in their 
wide range for distinctive styling and designing. 


BOUCLES SARAN 
BELASTRAWS COTTON WARPS 
NUBBY BOUCLES RAYON WARPS 


RAYON AND SILK SUPPORTED METALLICS 
NOVELTY METALLICS 
DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY YARNS, ETC. 


“All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable” 


These yarns represent our standard 
supply and are available at all times. 


“FOR YARN NEEDS” “HOME YARN LEADS” 


HOME YARNS CO. | 


645 Hegeman Ave., Dept. B, Brooklyn 7, N. Y. | 
NOW! 
ALL WOOL RUG MATERIAL 


ALL WOOL MATERIAL! 
mote. 14 BEAUTIFUL COLORS! 
_ LOW PRICES! 














NEW AMAZING LOW 
FACTORY-TO-YOU PRICES 


75¢c per Ib. 85c per Ib. 
25 Ibs. or more’ Less than 25 Ibs. 


For only 10¢c extra per pound, mate- 
rial will be cut into 12", 1” = 
V4," strips. 


FREE SAMPLES! 
Write Today 


BLOOMFIELD WOOLEN CO. 


Dept. HC-454 Bloomfield, Indiana 
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herald 


Sa = |OOMS 





wishes to thank the many, 
many nice people who have written us 
wanting the whole story about the Herald 
Loom. 


Our agents are doing a fine job but our 





family needs to be much larger to show 
this advanced jack loom in every commun- 
| ity where weaving is done. 

You might like to know the advantages 


of becoming one of our agents. 





Write for full information on this re- 


warding service. 


herald looms 


| 2080 edgewood road 
redwood city, calif. 


Le 





































Pennsylvania 


Guild of Craftsmen 


7th annual 


STATE CRAFT FAIR 


July 30-31, August 1 
at DICKINSON COLLEGE 


in historic Carlisle, Pa. 
on the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
Demonstrations Daily 
CwD 
Exhibit of 
Outstanding Works by Members 
BWD 
Handweavers’ Fashion Show 
Saturday, July 31 
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holstery and drapery material and for household linens. 
Mrs. Dorothy Kaestner, president of the guild, won first 
award for rugs. Other awards are illustrated. 





Weavers whose work was shown in the annual exhi- 
lution of the Associated Artists of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, which was held recently in the Carnegie Institute 
Galleries included Hazel M. Auxier, Harriet L. Jenny, 
Lois Lesher, Lucy Lochhead, Ruth D. Robinson, and 
Mabel Harper Templin. Mrs. Templin was awarded the 
Anne M. Edmondsen memorial prize for weaving. 





Hand and machine produced objects share almost 
equally in the exhibition “American Design for Home 
and Decorative Use,” selected by the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York, for circulation in Europe by the U. S. 
Information Agency. Other pieces in the show combine 
handcraft and machine processing for interesting effects. 

The presence of handcraft in American home furnish- 
ings has come with sort of a shock to Europeans who 
have been convinced that everything American is mass 
produced. First shown in Helsinki, this exhibition won 
high praise, with comment from one of the leading news- 
papers that “we were pleased to notice that a personal 


Above: Black and white table mat, handwoven by Hal 
Painter, San Francisco, Calif.; plastic dinnerware de- 
signed by George Nelson for the Lambert Co.; stainless 


steel flatware by Russell Wright. Now being shown 


abroad in “American Design for Home and Decorative 
Use,” by U. S. Information Agency. 

Below: Rug, resembling weaver's sample blanket. 
Plastic coated japer fiber, colored plaid, machine woven. 
Designed by Katherine Kinnane and John Gerald for 
Waite Carpet Co. Shown abroad with U. S. Information 
Agency exhibition. 
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form has not been suppressed by the standardized slo- 
gans of inass production” and that the work shows evi- 
dence of a “rich and living imagination.” 

Among handwoven fabrics were a sheer hemp by 
imily Belding for Habitat Associates, upholstery and 
drapery fabrics by Jack Lenor Larsen, a sample length 
in varicolored wools and plastics by Evelyn Hill for 
Knoll Associates, a vari-colored sample length and screen 
by Dorothy Liebes, an open weave in mohair by Henning 
Watterston, scarfs in a variety of colors and weaves from 
the Rabun weavers (none of their unusually clear, bril- 
liant colors). Mrs. Liebes and Mr. Larsen also showed 
machine woven fabrics produced from their designs. The 
textile section seemed rather limited, with too few hand- 
weavers represented. Some California work could have 
been included to good advantage. 





Plans for what promises to be the largest regional art 
exhibition in Western New York were announced re- 
cently by Mrs. Gertrude H. Moore, director of the 
Rochester Memorial Art Gallery which annually spon- 
sors the event. The 1954 Rochester-Finger Lakes Ex- 
hibition is open torall artists and craftsmen in Rochester 
and the following 19 counties in the west central section 
of the state—Allegany, Cayuga, Chemung, Cortland, 
Genesee, Livingston, Madison, Monroe, Onondaga, On- 
tario, Orleans. Schuyler, Seneca, Steuben, Tioga, Tomp- 
kins, Wayne, Wyoming and Yates. Paintings in oil and 
watercolor, sculpture, pottery, prints, drawings, decora 
tive arts and crafts (including furniture, weaving and 
metalwork, and others) are included in the exhibition. 
Important exhibition dates are: April 18—entry forms 
due; April 24—work due at the gallery; May 7-June 6 

exhibition dates. More than 15 prize awards will be 
announced cn the evening of the opening of the exhibi- 
tion May 7. 

A distinguished three-man jury of nationally known 
artists and museum experts will make up this year’s jury 
of selection and awards. Philip R. Adams, Director ot 
the Cincinnati Museum of Art and one of the outstanding 
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(Continued on page 48) 





Handwoven rug, “Schools of Fish,” one of three design- 
ed by Count Sigvard Bernadotte for the Swedish Ameri- 
can Line’s new flagship, M. S. Kungsholm. In greenish 
gray, his design depicts the dark water out at sea, with 
the waves of the Atlantic in light bands spaced in rhythm 
along the rug. Stylized fish fill the water. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
Penland School of Handicrafts 
Penland, North Carolina 

No entrance or scholastic requirements. 

Instruction the year around in a large number of dif- 
ferent crafts, including Hand Weaving, Carding, Spinning, Dye- 
ing. Pottery, Metalerafts, Jewelry. Enamelling, Silk Sereen 
printing, Leathercrafts, Chair seating. 
Instruction continuous until May 15. 

Special Spring Session: May 17-June 5. 

Summer Sessions: June 7-26, June 28-July 17. 

July 19-August 7, August 9-28. 

Specialties for 25th Anniversary 

® Martta Taipale of Finland, teaching Tapestry—-summer. 

® Special instruction on Scandinavian draw loom in damask 

weaving. 
® Mary E. Black—Late September and early October. 


Write the Registrar. 





Since 1866 Manufacturers of 


Reeds, Combs, Flat Steel Heddles, Heddle 
Frames, and Frame Parts. 


Price list on request. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


Lawrence, Massachusetts 


The Banff School of Fine Arts 
22nd Summer Session—July 5th to August 14th, 1954 
Offering 
Weaving, Leathercraft, Ceramics, Photography, Drama, 
Ballet, Music, Writing, Radio, French, Interior Decoration 
For Calendar Write 
Director, Banff School of Fine Arts 





Banff, Alberta 





HAND FLOOR LOOMS 
“Cambridge” 4-harness, 6-treadle—“Ideal” 2-harness Loom— 
“Weaver's Friend” 2-harness Loom (semi-automatic) 
“Maysville” Rug Filler and “Maysville” Carpet Warp 
Write for our new catalog. 


REED LOOM CO., BOX 237 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Makers of Looms for over 50 Years 









Instruction * Textile Designing * Weaving Yarns * Books 
Supplies * Gilmore and Leclerc Floor and Table Looms 


Write or visit . THE Pemdlatove SHOP 


1827 TACOMA ST., DAYTON 10, OHIO 


WALTER HAUSNER/Handweaver, Designer 


Available for lectures on handweaving and textile design to 
weavers’ guilds, craft organizations, and schools, or for in- 
dividual or group instruction in American and European weaving 
techniques. 

For information write 
33B Prospect Avenue, Hackensack, N. J., Tel. Hubbard 7-0235 
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Someday you may find yourself 
with the responsibility of planning a 
weaving workshop. If you have never 
had experience along this line, then 
here are some suggestions that may 
help you. They are the result of per- 
sonal experience in conducting a 
workshop. 

First, choose a competent instruc- 
tor—one with the knowledge to give 
and one that will give the knowledge 
she has. 

Plan the workshop to fit the needs 
of the group. Advise the instructor 
what the needs are and the instructor 
will in turn lay out a tentative pro- 
gram that can be accepted as is or 
adjusted to comply with the group 
wishes. Also consider the instructor’s 
opinion on how many students she 
can handle in a class. 

You should have at least one loom 
for every student and it is advis- 
able to have a few extra. To add in- 
terest to the workshop, try to have 
different kinds of looms for the stu- 
dents to work on. This in itself is 
good experience. 

If you are planning a workshop 
for beginning weavers, then the looms 
are not set up beforehand as the 
preparing of the warps and dressing 
them is a part of the instruction. 
However, if the weavers are experi- 
enced, you may omit this fundamental 
instruction of warping looms and 
have the looms ready to weave on so 
all the time may be spent in experi- 
menting on the looms. 

Some of the projects planned will 
take longer than others to execute. 
In this case set up several looms 
with the same project. This will give 
more weavers a chance to work on 
that project. 

If you are planning to set up the 
looms beforehand, be sure you have 
correct information from the instruc- 
tor. Use the right kind of yarns, the 
correct setting in the reed and warp 
and thread the looms carefully. There 
is no pleasure in weaving on a warp 
with an error in threading. Most 
projects should be set up for sample 
work. In a workshop where a weaver 
comes to learn all he can in a short 
period, there is no time for large 
finished items. A 6” or 10” wide 
warp is large enough for sample 
work. There may be some projects 
for which you may wish a_ wider 
warp, but generally speaking, keep 
the warps to sample widths. 

It also adds to the interest of the 
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Organizing a 
Weaving Workshop 
by MARY PENDLETON 


class if the warps are in different 
colors—and do use some color. Too 
many weavers use nothing but 
natural or white warps and a work- 
shop is a good place for them to get 
the experience of weaving on colored 
warps... And _ speaking of the 
yarns, use good quality yarns. Work- 
shop samples are referred to many 
times in years after and so the yarn 
in the sample should be of the same 
quality as the yarn you would select 
to do the finished item. 

Do not have too large a class for 
the amount of space available. If the 
class is going to wind warps and dress 
looms, be sure there is enough room 
around each loom for _ working. 
Weavers work better when it is not 
so crowded. Be sure plenty of light 
is provided for each loom and work- 
ing area. 

The instructor may wish to have 
an assistant and if there is going to 
be, say, 15 or more students, then an 
assistant is necessary to have a 
smooth running class. A few of the 
assistant’s jobs would be to answer 
general questions about the studio 
and equipment, see that the weavers 
have the proper yarns for each proj- 
ect, help to tie up looms, keep some 
order in the studio and relieve the 
instructor of many small tasks so the 
instructor can concentrate on teach- 
ing. A good assistant should be an 
experienced weaver that will work 
hard every minute of the class. The 
assistant can make the difference be- 
tween a well organized class or one 
that isn’t. 

It is a great help if the instructor 
can spend a day in the studio before 
classes begin to make last minute 
changes and adjustments. These last 
minute adjustments are inevitable 
and if taken care of before classes 
begin, will cut down the confusion of 
the first day. 

In figuring costs and establishing 
the charge for the workshop, the fol- 
lowing points must be considered: 

Instructor’s fee and expenses. 
Most instructors will charge a set 
amount for the instruction plus all 
expenses. These expenses will include 
travel expense, board and room dur- 





ing the entire period, insurance and 
express charges on any samples or 
teaching aids that the instructor may 
bring for use by the class. 

Cost of yarns used. Don’t forget 
postage. 

Labor in setting up looms, moving 
equipment, arranging studio, address- 
ing and mailing notices, etc. 

Rental fees on room where work- 
shop is to be held and on borrowed 
equipment. 


Cost of announcements | telling 
about workshop. Be sure to include 
postage. 


Depreciation on equipment, includ- 
ing breakage and damage. My experi- 
ence proves that this item should 
definitely be considered. 

Liability insurance. This is advis- 
able to protect you against accidents 
or injury to weavers participating, 
particularly if the workshop is to be 
on your own property. 

Car or truck expense in picking 
up equipment and supplies. 

Extra heat, light, a few long dis- 
tance phone calls, paper towels, 
drinking cups, light bulbs, ete. 

Miscellaneous expenses. There are 
always some small expenses that are 
not anticipated. 

If the workshop is to be a non- 
profit venture, then I would allow a 
sufficient amount in miscellaneous ex- 
Divide the total amount of 
the expenses by the number of stu- 
dents participating, and you have the 
charge per person. If the workshop 
is to be a profitable project by a 
commercial studio or Guild, then a 
fair amount of profit must be added 
to the expense figure before deter- 
mining the amount to be charged per 
person. 


penses. 


I find that a good way to charge is 
to set a definite class fee, then after 
class has begun, charge a small lab 
fee. The exact amount of the lab fee 
can be determined after you have had 
time to establish all costs up to the 
beginning of the class and can better 
estimate remaining costs to come up. 
Of course, advise applicants before- 
hand that there will be an additional 
small laboratory fee. 

I feel that a workshop can never 
be really profitable in dollar and cent 
value as there is too much labor in- 
volved in getting ready and putting 
things back in order when it is over 

. . And if a commercial studio has 
the workshop, other business practic- 
ally stops until the workshop is over 
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30/2 mercerized cotton yarns 


vat dyed ® fast colors 

made by the finest mercerized 
yarn spinners in America 
large selection of colors 


loomlore ona $?y.inmil 


handweaving yarns 
by Salem Linen Mills 


pure linen ® fast colors 


please enclose 25c for samples 


® 
JOSEPH 0. ACTON 


26 Lake Ave., Swedesboro, N.J. 


unless, of course, there are several 
employees to do all the extra work 
salaries would add to the ex- 
pense. However, if the workshop is 
successful and the weavers are satis- 
fied, then their good reports will be 
your gain. Thinking of it as a long- 


whose 


term investment, a workshop is a 
worthwhile venture. 
Do not underestimate the responsi- 


bility and work involved. Give your- 


self plenty of time to get things ready, 


and remember, it takes longer to 
work with strange equipment than 
with your own equipment. 

To cut down the inevitable con- 


fusion the first day, it would help if 
all receipts for the fees were made 
out in advance. It would also help if 
a few minutes were spent explaining 
what is being offered and what is 
expected of each student. A 1” 
sample on a loom means nothing. 
Generally speaking a good size sample 
would be one that is squared up on 
the loom. Students 
minded to take proper 
drafts, tie-ups, etc. Usually there are 
more projects being offered than one 
student can work on in the period 
allowed. Encourage the weavers to 
choose the projects that interest 
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should be re 
notes on 


them most and do not try to do 
everything. Six good samples are 
worth much more than fifteen half- 
completed ones. Be sure that the 
weaver understands what he is ex- 
pected to accomplish. This helps a 
great deal particularly for those that 
are attending their first workshop. 





The Pendleton Shop, 1827 Tacoma 
Street, Dayton 10, 
“es Mary Meigs Atwater of Salt 

Lake City, Utah, and to 37 weavers 
who attended her weaving workshop 
November 2 through 15, 1953. The 
from St. Louis, 
Buffalo, New York, De- 
Michigan, Ft. Wayne, Indiana, 
Kentucky, and from all 
There were two one-week 
Twenty-four different proj- 
were set up on a variety of 
mostly floor looms. The proj- 
covered 2, 4, 6 and &-harness 
weaves. Here are a few of the weaves 
that were studied : 4-harness overshot 
for “weaving as drawn in,” 
double weave, 4-harness 
warp-pattern weave, 
leno, 4-harness twill 
temalan one-skip 
weaves, 4-harness 
blanket weave, 
harness 


Ohio was host to 


weavers came 
Missouri, 
troit, 
Covington, 
over Ohio. 
classes. 
ects 
looms, 


ects 


4-harness 
Mexican 
4-harness bead 
, 4-harness Gua- 
and = two-skip 
Navajo saddle 
“no-tabby” weave, 4- 
sronson weave, 4- 
harness crackle weave, 4-harness two- 
warp rug 4-harness honey- 
comb, 6-harness summer and winter, 
8-harness twill, 8-harness double twill 
and damask, 2-harness Spanish open 
work, 2-harness flossa and Soumak, 
2-harness Mexican and Peruvian tab- 
by pick-up, 4-harness shadow weave, 
9-harness shadow 
Totonicapan 8-harness 
Bronson, and others. The 
group also studied card weaving, inkle 
weaving, plaiting and various types 
of braiding. 

The Pendleton shop is planning 
another workshop with Mrs. Atwater 
in charge for August. 


lace 


setup, 


weave, 4-harness 
belt-weave, 


several 





CRAFT WORKSHOP 


Pl BETA PHI 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


FULL SESSION: 
June 14 to July 17, 1954 


HALF SESSIONS: 
June 14 to June 30, and July 1 to July 17 


Classes in weaving, silk 
screen printing, metalwork, jewelry, en- 


ameling, pottery, design, recreational 
crafts 


Graduate — Undergraduate — Non-credit 


For folder write 


PI BETA PHI SCHOOL 


Gatlinburg Tennessee 





NEEDLEPOINT, PETIT POINT 
TAPESTRIES, & RUG YARNS 
For the finest results—See PATERNAYAN 
quality and assortment of over 200 colors. 
PATERNAYAN BROS., INC. 

10 W. 33rd St. New York City 











_rtuowavmeY ARN S_ 
EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICES 


RAYON @ SILK @ WOOL @ WORSTED 
NYLON @ LINEN @ NOVELTIES @ COTTON 


Natural and Celors 


BARGAIN PACKAGE 
$4 
Phas 
Postage 


Submit your name fer our mailing list 
and free samples. 
109-111 Seriny St. 


J.C YARN CO. svat’: 


(ne connection with any ether concern) 


Try our Bargain Package of 
Assorted Yarns of every 
Description (18-20 Ibs. net) 
prepared under the personal 
supervision of our Mr. Grant 











CRAFT STUDENTS 


League of the YWCA-22nd Year 


Jewelry Sculpture 
Silversmithi Bookbind 
Cabinet-making 


Metalwo 
Enameling 
Men, Women. Day, Evening. Catalog HC. 


140 West 22nd St., N.Y.C. CH 3-5747 


Weaving 
Ceramics 
Painting 









SILK WOOL RAYON LINEN COTTON 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
oz. tubes. 


3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 


Mercerized Perle Cotton. 





NOVELTY YARNS 


8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp 
—22 colors on V2 Ib. tubes. 


2/20 Weaving Worsted— 
36 Beautiful Colors on 2 
Ox. tubes. 


We have a complete assortment of yarns for home and commercial weaving. 


(Write for free samples) 


CONTESSA YARNS 


Dept. C, Ridgefield, Connecticut 
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The Arts Cooperative Service 
announces the opening of a 
SUMMER WEAVING WORKSHOP 
under the direction of 
FLORENCE E, HOUSE 
of Columbia University, Author of 
Notes on Weaving Techniques 


Two week courses—June, July & August 
Also Private Lessons by appointment. 


Certificate awarded. 


Enrollment now open at 


THE ARTS COOPERATIVE SERVICE 
340 Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(entrance at 201 W. 76 St.) TR 3-0507 





Eureka Yarn Co., Inc. 
621 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


(Where the Handweaver is king) 


Nevelty yarns of every description, 
color and put-up. 


SILK—WOOL—RAYON—LINEN 
COTTON. 
(also sunfast & vat dye colors) 


No order too small or too large— 
any quantity from 1 pound up. 


Free samples sent on request. 





Rug Supplies 
Pure Wool! 
Beautiful Colors! 


Weaving, Braiding 


Rug making is easier, results more 
satisfying with our soft yet strong 
pure wool rug materials. Available 
in complete range of beautiful, true 
colors. Carefully, properly prepared 
Ain your choice of convenient 1/4”, 1/:” 
and 1,” wide strips or in ‘‘uncut’’ 
pieces. Only 80c per pound, plus 
stage, for 25 Ibs. or over. Fast 
elivery. FREE SAMPLES! 


Michigan Wool Products Co. 


BENTON HARBOR 11, MICHIGAN 


PIMPED EMME M EMEP EMPMMMEMEMeE 


SOMETHING NEW! 


WEAVERS: FOUR NEW LEAFLETS 


Please note FOUR new leaflets listed. EACH 
leaflet has SEVEN HANDWOVEN SWATCH- 
ES. EACH leaflet costs only 50c. You get 
SEVEN woven samples, plus HINTS, NEW 
IDEAS, SUGGESTIONS for only 50c 


LEAFLET #1 Sports Jackets @ +2 Ladies’ fine 
suits, dresses @ #3 Drapes @ #4 Scarves, 
towels, place mats @ +5 Upholstery @ #6 
Men’s suits, coats @ #7 Waffle, Semi & Circu- 
lar weaves @ #8 Linen weaves @ #9 Evening 
Bags, matching stoles @ #10 HOW to make 
handwoven Ties, with sturdy paper pattern @ 
#11 Cotton or Wool Peasant skirts, matchin 
stoles @ +12 Bridge cloths, place mats @ #1 
HOW to ‘finish’ stoles, mats, scarves @ 714 
Ladies’ Coats, GUM CLOTH, for interlining. 
PICK-UP plastic shuttles for Leno and laid-in. 


PLEASE SEND POSTAL NOTE or CASH to 


“WEAVES FROM WINNIPEG” 
Box 43 
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Winnipeg, Canada 


Penland 
(Continued from page 11) 


the Rev. A. Rufus Morgan, in 1914 
under the auspices of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church and he served as 
its director through 1918. His ori- 
ginal plans included handcraft and 
he became deeply interested 
after he had found older members 
in the neighborhood at work on hand 
looms and had seen examples of beau- 
tiful early weaving. 

It was not until January, 1923, 
during her vacation that Miss Morgan 
was able to go to Berea College in 
Kentucky to study weaving. Upon 
her return, she devoted all her time 
to crafts. While weaving was first 
planned as a subject for the girls at 
the school, Miss Morgan had seen at 
Berea 


more 


weaving enabled older 
women to add to family income. She 
invited the neighborhood women to 
meet at the school for an all-day rag 
rug making and here they first saw 
her weaving on a “new fangled loom.” 
After the meeting, Miss Amy Burt, 
then director of the 
School, suggested that 


how 


Appalachian 
one of the 
women be allowed to take a loom to 
ler home to use in her spare time 
In October of 1923 the first 
was taken in a wagon to the home of 
Mrs. Henry Willis, the mother of 
Jonnie Willis Ford (Mrs. Howard 
C. Ford) who been 
with the school since its beginning. 


loom 


has associated 
The loom had been set up, warped 
and beamed and Miss Morgan spent 
three days with her pupil to start her 
on her way. When the log cabin rugs 
were finished, Mr. Willis took them 
to the school on mule back and was 
given a check for $25.00 for Mrs. 
Willis, and another warp. The news 
of the fast 
women were eager for looms. Prog- 


check circulated and 
ress had to be slow, because markets 
had to be developed, and travel be- 
tween mountain homes for instruction 
was largely on foot. 

Of Mrs. Willis, Miss Morgan says, 
“She was one of the great influences 
of my life. She seemed to have the 
wisdom of the ages; and along with 
it, a native wit and humor that made 
all things possible. When I felt dis- 
couraged, a day spent with her would 
always send me away with the feel- 
ing that all any of us has to do 1s to 
live one day at a time. I’m not sure 
that I discussed any of my problems 
with her, but just to spend a quiet 





Sunday with her and her husband— 
however the day was spent—I never 
failed to away refreshed in 
mind, body, and soul. But for her, I 
wonder if there would now be a Pen- 
land School of Handicrafts.” 

The weaving project was first op- 
erated from a room in Morgan Hall, 
one of the Appalachian School build- 
ings. When that was needed for the 
school the only place available was 


come 


the tiny log cabin, made from an old 
barn, to which Mr. Morgan had 
brought his Boston bride in 1914. 

$y the second year the problem 
was not one of arousing interest in 
weaving but of finding a market for 
the saleable products. Many pieces 
were sent to friends by Miss Morgan 
Miss Burt, church societies and 
gift shops were interested, exhibits 


and 


were set up at state and county fairs, 
and work sold at the General 
Convention of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church then and later. The North 
Carolina 

education 


Was 


Vocational 
interested 


Department of 

became and 
Miss Morgan was given a salary as 
education under 
the North Carolina plan and the fed- 
eral Smith-Hughes act. She had had 
no salary during the first year and had 


vocational teacher 


drawn heavily on her savings to keep 
Later Mrs. Anna 
Lalor Burdick, federal agent for vo- 
cational training, became connected 


the work going. 


with Penland and arrangements were 
made for formal instruction. 
Weaving by this time was on a 
self-supporting basis and sales in- 
creased. With more equipment, more 
materials, and more production, space 
again was a problem. The weavers 
the problem by building a 
community 


solved 
cabin cooperatively to 
serve as a weaving center. Weavers 
and their husbands contributed logs 
their 
and donated labor to the building in 


from timber on small farms, 


which they became — shareholders. 
Enough money was available for 
skilled labor, lights, and telephone, 


and Bishop Horner of the Kpiscopal 


diocese contributed the hardwood 
floor. The log raising was a gala 
affair. 


\fter Miss Morgan saw some of 
the late Edward F. Worst’s multi- 
harness weaves displayed at a Moun 
tain Workers Conference, she wanted 
to study with him and through the 


interest of Allen Eaton, then with 
the Russell Sage Foundation, she 
worked in his Chicago studio for 
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FREE-WHEELING 









( (a 
A—3 holes when using live linen 


8—For wool or heavy linen 
C—For running two colors 


MONEY. BACK 
GUARANTEE 






O—1ong Bobbin for single color Ne. 4 $3.50 ee 
e No. 8 3.95 ee 
@ Work two colors on one shuttle No. 11 495 ec 
@ Well bolonced finest hord 
wood—Myrtle, Mohogony. Cherry EXTRA BOBBINS 
Maple, Ash, Birch, White Ook 4- Inch 50 eo. 
THE PERFECT SHUTTLE FOR Weavers J & Inch 65 eo 
Securely locked Lerge capec:ty 1- tach 7S ee 
e DOUBLE BOBBIN 


8 Inch $1.00 set 
11-inch 


Add 25c for 


Postage J 


ELK FREE-WHEELING 
SHUTTLE COMPANY 


1415 S.E. Eighth Ave. 
Portland 14, Oregon 














nine weeks. 

His interest in the school led to a 
visit in 1928 when he set up a 10- 
harness loom and started a beautiful 
piece of linen weaving. Workers from 
neighboring mountain schools were 
invited to visit during the week of in- 
struction in 1929, for which he made 
no charge. With his return in 1930, 
the Penland Weaving Institute be- 
came an institution. Mr. Worst also 
introduced work in pottery at Pen- 
land. 


The Mr. Worst’'s first 
visit was felt immediately. Weavers 
learned the new, more complicated 


effect of 


weaves and demand for their fabrics 
increased. In 1928, 63 women of the 
earned $10,000 for 
their work. That vear also The Pen 
land Weavers and Potters 
ganized, a new sales agency to take 
the place of an earlier one. In 1928 
this group host to 
tives of southern 


neighborhood 


was ofr- 


Was representa- 
mountain 


schools and craft centers who met to 


eight 


discuss founding 
which 


a handicraft guild 
Southern 
Handicraft (Guild. Plans 
for the Great Smoky National Park 
Miss Morgan 


was asked to come to Washington 


later became the 


Highland 
were under way and 
for a conference with park officials 
on establishing a gift shop in the new 
park to be directed by the Guild. 
(There are now five Guild shops in 
that area, one in Chicago, at the 
Palmer House, one in Washington, 
and one in Rockefeller Center, New 
York). 

Penland became nationally known 
through an exhibition of its crafts 
mens’ work at the Chicago Century 


of Progress exhibitions in 1933 and 
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1934. 

By this time the craft courses were 
entirely separate from the Appala- 
chian School but the Penland School 
of Handicrafts as such was still some 
years in the future. 

The Penland School of 
Handicrafts was adopted in 1935. By 
that time 43 looms 
the Worst Craft House, which was 
still unfinished, but at least provided 
shelter and That Mr. 
Worst gave two terms of weaving. 


name 


were set up in 


space. year 

The following winter the old cabin 
which had been remodelled into liv- 
ing quarters for the school “family” 
burned and the family moved into 
The Pines, an old farm house owned 
by Miss Morgan where other people 
were living. In the spring work began 
on remodelling The Pines into a kit- 
chen and dining room for the school. 

On August 6, 1938, The Penland 
School of Handicrafts was granted 
a charter of incorporation as a non- 
profit, non-stock corporation by the 
secretary of state and a board of 
trustees and executive committee 
elected. Miss Morgan transferred her 
property, on which the buildings 
stood, to the corporation by deed. 

In 1939 
154 students were enrolled in weav- 
ing and other crafts. The late Mrs. 
Margaret Bergman conducted classes 
in weaving. This year the Southern 
Highland Handicraft Guild also cele- 
brated its tenth anniversary at Pen- 
land. 

The enrollment in 1940 was almost 
double that of 1939. The late Emmy 
Sonuner came down from Washing- 


the tenth anniversary— 


ton, D. C. to give a 2-weeks course in 
tapestry \ National 
Handicrafts was 
1941 


weeks, 


Con- 
held 


the ses- 


weaving. 
ference on 
there in the spring. In 
lasted nine 
than 200 students. 

The School of Handi 


crafts was never planned, according 


sions with more 
Penland 


to Miss Morgan. It just grew up out 


of the interest of its students in 
various crafts. They came first for 
weaving, then pottery and other 
crafts were added as the demand 
arose, 


The school is without endowment 


and depends upon students fees and 


the contributions which come from 


the Penland Association, an informal 


association which includes all con- 


tributors, including former students 


and other persons who have never 


seen the school. 








Sectional Warping 
the EASY WAY with 


THE 40 SPOOL 
"“SPEEDWARP” 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR) 





in half. 


Cuts warping time 
spools of yardage are completely con- 
trolled and each thread is separated, 
sleyed through the reed and around 
tension dowels. A single section of 
the warp beam is wound with the 
desired number of yards, cut, and 


Forty 


tied, the operation repeated with 
each section until the beam is all 
wound. Can be used with either 1" or 
2” sections. A 10 dent reed is pro- 
vided with each Speedwarp. Special 
Adaptors for Lily 2 oz. spools — saves 
winding spools. 


Standard Model $34.00 
With Lily Adaptors 37.00 
WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG 
OF FINE ALL-MAPLE LOOMS 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WwW. H. WADE 


15370 HERRING ST. @ LOS GATOS, CALIF. 











MAYPOLE WEAVING YARNS 
Three Beautiful Sample Cards 
WEAVING YARNS—NOVELTY YARNS 
DRESS & GARMENT YARNS—AIll for $1 
TO APPLY ON FUTURE ORDER 





Dealer inquiries also invited. 


OREGON WORSTED CO. 


8300 S.E. McLaughlin Portiand, Oregon 


YARNS DESIGNED 





FOR 
Loop H Linen 
Boucle Wool 
Flake D Cotton 
Ww 
wnat M Silk 
Seed A R 
Slub V as 
Ratina | Novelty 
S  (Maneeitend 
Spiral G ercerize 


Charles Y. Butterworth 
2222 East Susquehanna Ave. 
Phila. 25 
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IMPORTED 


LINEN YARNS 
HANDLOOM WEAVING 


MELTON NON-TARNISHING METALLIC YARNS 


LANE LOOM 


PORTABLE JACK TYPE 
COUNTER BALANCE 


Write us for the name of 
your nearest sales outlet 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT. INC. 


129 SOUTH ST. DEPT. A BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Send 35c for yarn samples 








NEWCOMB 
STUDIO ART ONLY 


Loom ~ = $100.00 


4 Harness — 6 Treadles 








The Studio Art Loom is con- 
structed of well-seasoned hard- 
wood and made to give years of 
dependable service. Has 45” reed, 
1000 wire heddles, a 28 spool 
capacity rack, thread guide 
crank for warp beam, a temple, 
a draw-in-hook, 6 hand shuttles, 
a Simplex Registering device. 


Complete instructions for assem- 

WEAVE FOR PROFIT and PLEASURE 
bling and operating. Shipping wake beautiful rugs, drapes, curtains 
weight, 225 Ibs . . . all for $100 and covers. Sell your products. Earn 
F.O B. Davenport. money with your hobby. 


Write for catalog. 
NEWCOMB LOOM CO. 


Davenport 8-3, lowa 
Craf t Horizons 


America’s most distinguished magazine covering all hand- 
crafts—Ceramics, Textile Design, Weaving, Jewelry, 
Needlework, Rug-Hooking and many others. Six times 
a year, $4. 


601 Fifth Avenue 











New York 17, N. Y. 





FOR TWO-HARNESS WEAVERS and TEACHERS 
A new Shuttle Craft Guild pamphlet 
“16 Lessons on the 2-Harness Loom” 
by Harriet Tidball, $1.35 
For this, and other handweaving instructions, write to: 


The Shuttle Craft Guild Kelseyville, California 
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Exhibition Circuit 
(Continued from page 43) 
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“Northern Light,” handwoven rug designed by Count 
Sigvard Bernadotte for Swedish-American cruiser-line) 
M.S. Kungsholm. This rug should be of special interest 
to Americans. Though actually of a classic Scandinavian 
artisan pattern, it is also strongly reminiscent of Amert 
can Indian art. The snow crystal symbols and geometri 
cal designs forni a strict, linear pattern on the deep blue 
background, not unlike the motifs of a Navajo design. 


museum personalities in the United States today, heads 
the jury and serving with him will be Zoltan Sepeshy, 
artist and teacher, head of the painting department of 
Cranbrook Academy of Art in Michigan, and John EF. 
Heliker, nationally known artist of New York City. 





Florida Craftsmen’s Third Annual State Craft Show 
was held November 19-December 3 at Winter Haven. All 
craft media were represented in the 151 items on display, 
juried by Mary Purser, Gainesville, who also designated 
awards and purchases for Florida Craftsmen’s circulating 
permanent collection. 

Ceramic wares and sculpture led in entries the other 
craft divisions. Honors in weaving were awarded to 
Mary Mooty, Mrs. Lansdell Anderson (purchase) and 
Ruth Jelks. 

Florida Craftsmen is a state-wide organization aiming 
to raise standards of craftwork and improve the status 
of craftsmen. Besides the State Craft Show Florida 
Craftsmen holds workshop meetings and is preparing a 
directory of its members. Their growing permanent col- 
lection is displayed at schools and other centers to stim- 
ulate interest in crafts by showing outstanding examples 
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Atwater 
(Continued from page 27) 


be the same on both sides. Threadling (b) if woven as 
sketched will have on the reverse a light border all 
around and the center in the dark color. This is a good 
pattern for weaving in strips of fabric—a plain colored 
material being used for one set of strips and a variegated 
fabric for the second set. 

The eight-harness threading shown on Diagram No. 2 
may be woven in so many different ways that I have 
given only what I call a “skeleton” tie-up on which any 
desired shed may be made by holding down the treadle 
or treadles required. Sometimes, to be sure, this requires 
a bit of gymnastics, but as an eight-harness loom is 
erdinarily equipped with fourteen treadles any particu- 
larly difficult shed, such as one requiring alternating 
blocks, may be tied to one of the extra treadles. 

To weave on a skeleton tie-up: treadle (A) and in- 
sert a pick-up stick. Treadle to make the desired pattern 
shed and weave. With the stick still in place treadle the 
reverse shed and weave the second color; treadle (B) 
and insert the stick; treadle to make the same pattern 
shed as for the first shot and weave. With the stick still 
in place treadle the reverse shed and weave the second 
color. 

For instance to weave pattern (4) as sketched, be- 
cinning at the bottom, after putting in the stick on 
treadle (A) treadle 3-6 and weave in the darker of the 
colors to be used; treadle 1-2-4-5 and weave a shot of 
the lighter color; treadle (B) and insert the stick; 
treadle 3-6 and weave dark; treadle 1-2-4-5 and weave 
light. If the blocks have been threaded to seven units 
repeat these four shots seven times. For the second row 
of the pattern treadle 2-3-5-6 dark and 1-4 light. For the 
third row treadle 4-5-6 dark and 1-2-3 light, or use 
treadle 8 and 7 to produce the same effect. 

It is simple enough to weave a pattern in three colors 
as sketched on the diagram, simply make the shed and 
weave for each color first under the (A) threads and 
then under the (B) threads, making certain that all the 
pattern blocks are included in one or another of the three 
sheds. When woven in this manner the rug will not be 
reversible as the effect of the “wrong” side will be con- 
fused. Some very interesting color effects may be pro- 
duced. For instance I once wove pattern (6) using a dif- 
ferent brilliant color for the shaded blocks in each row. 
It was like a tulip bed in effect. 

For free patterns in pick-up weaving only three 
treadles are required,—one to raise all the stuffer warp 
and the (A) and (B) treadles. It is not necessary to 
make a special threading for this weave. On the eight- 
harness threading, for instance, treadles (7) and (8) 
together raise all the stuffer warp. 

To weave a figure in a dark color on a light ground, 
raise the stuffer warp and take up on a pick-up stick all 
the background areas of the pattern. Treadle (A) and 
weave in the dark color. Raise the stuffer warp again 
and take up the figure areas; treadle (A) again and 
weave the background color. Make the same pick-ups 
and weave with (B). In making the pick-ups allow two 
groups of four threads to each unit of the pattern. 

This is a very simple pick-up technique and proceeds 
rapidly—far more rapidly than tapestry, knotted pile or 
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with a label that is 
definitely different. 


Any copy you desire, including your 
NAME and ADDRESS on lustrous 
woven-edge white or tan satin ribbon, 
printed in black, blue, red, green or 
brown. Makes an ideal gift to delight 
friends or relatives —- compliments 
their needlework. 





Sizes: #3 (56” wide) at $3.35 per 100 
#5 (%" wide) at $3.75 per 100 


Order Today. Type or plainly print copy desired on label. State width, 
color of ribbon and ink. Include money order—sorry no C. O. D. 
About one week delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed by long established 
manufacturer. 


LEON FREEMAN, INC. Dept. HC, 236 8S. Wells St., Ohicago 6, Ill. 








ENSFORD® 


VISCOSE—ACETATE—JUTE 
Unusual Synthetic Fiber Yarns with Homespun Texture 
INITIAL SAMPLES FREE 


THE MARKRAFTERS 


SIMSBURY Box 4-A 


CONNECTICUT 





Crafts Directors Wanted! 


for civilian positions with Army Crafts Program in 
Germany and France. Basic requirements: U.S. citizen- 
ship, age 24-40, college degree with major in Arts 
and Crafts; demonstrated proficiency in directing a 
comprehensive program including ceramics, graphic 
arts, leathercraft, metalwork, model building, pho- 
tography, woodwork. Salary $3410 to $4205, based on 
experience. Submit application on Standard Form 57 
“Application for Federal Employment” (available at 
any Ist or 2nd Class Post Office) to: 


Department of the Army 
Office of Civilian Personnel 
Overseas Affairs Division 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Attn: Special Services Recruitment Section 





any of the other rug-making techniques that permit free 
design. 

Of the rugs shown in the photographs: No. (I) and 
No. (II) were woven on the same threading—a single 
repeat of an eight-block twill arrangement on ten har- 
nesses. No. (1) however might have been threaded on 
six harnesses as it was woven as a four-block pattern. 
It was made as a kitchen rug, woven in red and purple 
for the dark figure and tan for the background. No. (IT) 
was woven in maroon for the back-ground with the 
figure in black, red and white. The figure at the center 
was done with a pick-up stick. No. (III) is in pick-up, 
woven for a child’s room. The pattern 1s an adaptation 
from an ancient Peruvian tapestry piece and was woven 
in a large number of colors. These colors were not 
carried all across as this would have made the rug too 
thick. The reverse side was woven in a single plain 
color. . 

These rugs have been in constant use for a good many 
vears and have stood up satisfactorily to hard wear and 
repeated washings. 

Rugs in this weave may be finished with knotted 
fringes, but if fringes are not desired a tidy finish is to 
weave a tabby heading on each end, woven on the weav- 
ing warp only, in the color of the border. This heading 
may be turned under and hemmed. 

So, to handweavers who have a rug-making project 
in mind, may I recommend the two-warp technique. 
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ALLIED 


YARNS CORP. 

22 West 19th Street, N. ¥. C. 11 
For NOVELTY YARNS 
CHENILLES 
BOUCLES 






WORSTED 
COTTON 
and RAYON 


Call CHeisea 3-7900-01 














LONG 


RAG STRIPS 


FOR WEAVERS 
All Types of Material 
Send for Price List and Samples 


RALPH S. STICHLER & SON 


Dept. HW-40, 230 Wood St. 
Reading Penna. 
Phone 5-1935 


Vaeveboden 
(Coninued from page 18) 


dyed to specification, after importa- 
tion, and the project of spinning is 
left in the custody of Paula Trock, 
in Askov. A director of the Askovhus 
School of Weaving, and a well known 
weaver in her own right, Miss Trock 
understands the [ 
handweavers, and is establishing a 


requirements — of 


factory to be equipped with special 
small handspinning machines from 
Scotland. During the German occu- 
pation of Denmark, l’aeveboden de- 
pended for continued production on 
coarse, homegrown flax and_ re- 
processed wool. At the war's end, 
tired of rough, unsophisticated ma- 
terials, the jubilant public created a 
temporary demand for fine smooth 
cotton fabrics to rival the intricacies 
of the French silks. The Little I eav- 
ing Shop, proud of its flexibility, was 
able to meet this demand, and eventu- 
ally progress on to the contemporary 
fabrics of today. Their concentration 
on contemporary textiles is not com- 
pletely to the exclusion of derivations 
from old folkart patterns. 

Vaeveboden office files include a 
complete cataloguing system on every 
piece of cloth produced by the firm. 
Each card, identifying the design by 
a number, includes drafts of tie-up 
and threading, treadling, specifica- 
tions such as colors and weights of 
materials used, reed number, warp 
length, number of total warp ends, 
and number of weft threads per centi 
meter. A sample of the material is 
stapled on to the face of the card: 
a larger sample on file in the shop is 
readily available to the retail con- 
sumer. The back of the card is pri 
marily a record of time spent on each 
phase of the preparation of the loom, 
the date, the yardage woven and by 
whom. These daily production totals 
are strictly recorded. 





BARGAIN PACKAGE 
Cotton, Rayon, Rayon-Cotton, & 
Wool-Rayon Combinations. 

were $3 & $4 per pound 
NOW 5-Ib. package 9-00 
plus postage 


Buy with confidence. We are a member 
of the East Side Chamber of Commerce. 











Quality at Lewest Prices 


HAND WEAVING YARNS 


ATTRACTIVE COLOR CARD FREE 
Actual samples in more than 200 colors. Write for free copy—NOW! 


100% French Angora, 100% Vir- 

gin Wool, Washable, Non-Tarnish- 

ing Metallics, and all kinds of 

Weaving and Knitting Yarns—in 
spools and skeins. 


SUNRAY YARN HOUSE 
Dept. HW = 349 Grand St. 
New York 2, N. Y. 





PROFESSIONAL WEAVERS 
ASSOCIATION, SAN FRANCISCO 


announces its 


2nd SEMINAR 
2 sessions June 21-July 2 and August 9-20 


Teachers and professional weavers, experts in 
specific fields offer lectures, demonstrations, and 
opportunity to experiment in a choice of 
projects. 


Teachers, among others; Trude Guermonprez, Ida 
Dean, Maxwell Hawker, Lea Van P. Miller 


Subjects covered, among others; Techniques for 
tapestry, gauze weaves in contemporary textiles, 
rug techniques, expressive use of yarns. 


Some knowledge of weaving and the loom 
a prerequisite. 


Address inquiries to Dorothy Piercy 
732 Concord Way Burlingame, Calif. 


WOOLEN 
YARN 


Made of Virgin Wool especially for 


HAND WEAVERS 
3600 Yards to Pound 





“The whole piece was woven with 
only two broken threads.” 
20 Attractive Heathers 
Free Color Card 


HANDWEAVING YARN CO. 
P.O. Box 7145H Elkins Park, Pa. 





f laeve 


The three proprietors ‘ 
hoden do not look upon themselves 
as jealous guardians of their weav- 
ing secrets. Perhaps their gracious- 
ness in giving information freely is 
an extension of the irrepressible 
cordiality of the Danes, or perhaps 
indicative of a maturity of outlook. 

The atmosphere of laeveboden is 
that of industrious weavers working 
at a satisfying job, and not merely 
experiencing joyless physical motions 
which will enable them to eat. On 
the other hand, l’aeveboden was not 
created as a hobby. In its manage 
ment of a luxury craft, it has proved 
itself as stable a business in society 
as the next. In cosmopolitan Copen- 
hagen there is a demand for the 
Vaeveboden product, because the 
business is maintained on a basis ad 
justable to all practical needs. 

Mrs. Hill visited the Little Weav 
ing Shop in 1952 while traveling in 
Europe with her husband, who had 
an architectural fellowship. She is a 
member of the Boston. Massachu 
setts, Weavers Guild and her work 
was Shown in the first “Massachu 
setts Crafts Today” exhibition. 
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(Continued from page 23) 


making a compact mass or the loops may be left loose 
and open; it makes no difference in the result. As one 
reaches the other side of the bars, he turns and faces the 
side from which he has just come, holding the warp 
strand stretched as he does so and lifting it off of the 
peg there. If one keeps close to the bars the warp will 
not slide off the pegs until one is ready to use it. Should 
it slip off, however, merely walk on past that peg until 
the warp strand is stretched, turn round, and chain back 
past it. As the chained warp grows longer throw it back 
over the shoulder to keep it off the floor. When the end 
is reached this is sometimes drawn through the loop to 
prevent unchaining but it is better merely to bring the 
end forward over the last loop and tie it there. No 
trouble then comes when ready to unchain. 

One thing must be watched while chaining. As the 
loop is thrown forward over the stretched strand of 
warp when chaining two openings are formed beneath 
this strand. (Fig. 6, E, F). The free hand must use open- 
ing “EE”, the one nearest one’s body. The little finger of 
the hand should brush against the two strands forming 
loop “F” but these are not separated by the hand, it does 
not go through loop “F’’. If the hand should go through 
loop “F” instead of loop “E” an irregularity is made in 
the chain (the arrangement of the loops) when this point 
is reached in unchaining as the warp is being put on the 
loom, it will unchain no farther until the whole remain- 
ing chain is drawn back through this loop to untie the 
knot that had been tied there by using the wrong loop 
when chaining. 

To keep the warp clean and to prevent mussing, it is 
well to put the chain into a paper bag. Mark on the out- 
side the number of threads, the length, and the size of 
the yarn. In case some interruption prevents the use ot 
the warp at once, this gives the necessary information 
when the time comes to use it. Leave the warp in the 
hag while spreading and beaming. It can be moved 
around over the floor without the warp’s becoming soiled. 

Warping in Europe developed differently, the warp- 
ing reel being used almost exclusively there. Many 
weavers in this country also prefer to use reels. See Fig. 
7. These vary in details and sizes but all have at one end 
a more or less fixed cross-bar carrying the lease pegs 
(Fig. 7, A) and at the other end a movable cross-bar 
carrying a single peg or another set of lease pegs. The 
distance between posts is usually a yard or an easy frac- 
tion of one in this country, a meter in Europe. 

A spool rack of some kind is a necessity when the reel 
is used. A simple homemade one is shown in Fig. 8. In 
rural Sweden they simply put screw eve staples in the 
low wooden ceiling and carry the threads from the cones 
on the floor up through the staples and back to the reel. 
The ends are knotted together and are put over the end 
and lease pegs just as is done on the bars. Then the reel 
is turned and the strand of warp is led spirally up or 
down the reel, as the case may be, until the desired 
length is reached. It is then brought around the end peg, 
the reel is turned in the opposite direction and the spiral 
band is followed back to the start where the cross is com- 
pleted. The same attention must be given to tension as 
when the bars are used. The cross is made, crosses are 
counted, ties are put on, just as with the bars. Chaining 
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Mrs. Willis 

(Continued from page 7) 

bags for export, using wools stained with juices of 
berries—dull blues and dark reds. It is to be hoped that 
a market can be found for products made by weavers 
and spinners and rug makers who inherit a tradition in 
craftsmanship which is hundreds and perhaps, it can 
safely be said, thousands of years old. 

One enterprising American buyer reached the Almora 
district and is stocking many of the shawls and blankets 
for distribution on the Pacific Coast. This is Crossroads, 
Inc. 733 South West Tenth Street, Portland, Oregon. 





A road has been built to Bageswhar, since Mrs. Willis 
walked to the village last year, but if she goes to the 
mela at Jauljibi in November, as she now plans to do, 
she again will be walking along the precipitous routes in 
the “Hills.” At present she is working on problems re- 
lated to the marketing of handicrafts of Burma and other 
Asian and Far Eastern countries and preparing an exhi- 
bition of contemporary India products for museum cir- 
culation, to be sponsored by the Western Association of 
Art Museum Directors. Following visits to India and 
Japan, she organized the successful exhibition “Contem- 
porary Folk Art of Japan’ which has been circulating 
among American museums and universities since 1950 
as well as an exhibition of the work of Hamada and 
Kawai, outstanding contemporary Japanese potters. She 
toured Japan to select articles for exhibition and sale, 
visited craftsmen, and spoke to meetings of both of 
craftsmen and persons interested in handicraft. 

She was born in Boston, is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, and also studied at Mt. Holyoke 
and Mills colleges. She has had wide experience both in 
teaching art and in association with museums. She served 
as curator of the Henry Gallery of the University of 
Washington, as curator of decorative arts for the San 
Francisco Museum of Art, as curator and acting assist- 
ant director of the California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor Museum, San Francisco, and as associate gallery 
director for the Willard Gallery, New York. Her survey 
of handicrafts in Utter Pradesh to determine their export 
marketing possibilities was done for the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Administration. In addition to her 
professional career, she is the mother of four grown 
daughters, all married. 


is more difficult since, unless the reel is equipped with a 
brake, there is a tendency for the reel to turn too freely 
and so let the whole warp drop to the floor. One foot or 
one knee must catch a post and hold it until the warp 
on the side next the weaver is chained, the reel is re- 
leased for a quarter turn, the next post is caught, ete. 
All the time the warp strand must be held taut enough to 
keep it from slipping downward as it is being chained. 

Many weavers have trouble figuring how many turns 
to make and where to set the end peg in order to make 
a warp of a stated length. A good plan for such is to 
measure off a thread of warp yarn of the desired length. 
Tie this to the end peg and put it on the reel as though 
starting a warp. When the end is reached set the lower 
end peg as closely as possible beyond this. 

Many folks become “sea-sick” if they watch the re- 
volving vertical reel for any length of time as a warp is 
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being put up. If the reel be of the type that is enclosed 
by a supporting frame, the whole may be turned down 
on its side and be used in a horizontal position. Surpris- 
ingly, the nausea does not then occur. 

Whether to have bars or a reel is a matter of personal 
choice, the warp put up on one is as good as if put up on 
the other. In many cases the preference depends upon 
which one the weaver used when she learned to warp. 
In city apartments room can sometimes be found for a 
set of bars while the bulkier reel would be out of the 
question. 

In any case, especially with heavy yarns whose knots 
will not pass through the dents of the reed, all knots 
should be removed as the warp is made. It takes far less 
time and energy than to leave them to be taken out when 
encountered in weaving. See Fig. 2. Suppose one finds a 
knot at “x” as the thread is being carried downward 
from A. From A to x is 7 yards. With many folks it is 
like pulling teeth to get them to discard this 7 yards and 
put the knot at A. Put at A it will be buried under the 
mass of warp on the beam and will never reach the 
heddles. If, to save this 7 yards of warp it is left in, it 
means at best, one knot to be dealt with in weaving. 
Usually, however, it means two ends to be darned in. 
If the thread were being carried upward from T when 
the knot was found at “x”, the yarn should be taken out 
back to T and the new knot be placed behind the peg 
there. The loops at this end of the warp are cut off at the 
close of beaming to separate the individual threads and 
the knot is then gone. 

When weaving such weaves as overshot with fine 
warps, the knots will pass the reed readily ; in fact, they 
will often pass one’s hands without being detected when 
warping. Many will be hidden under the overshots but 
some will show and will have to be removed while weav- 
ing. A good rule: take out all knots when warping. 

A word may be in place about putting up striped 
warps. Suppose your directions read 


~~ 


24 gray ) 

4 light blue ) 

5 gray ) Repeat 
2 dark blue ) 

3 gray ) 

1 violet ) 


Carrying 2 threads put on the 24 gray as usual, ending 
at the upper peg. They are cut off a couple of inches back 
of the peg and 2 light blue threads are tied to the ends, 
one knot for the 4 threads, and this knot back of the 
peg. Down and back, the light blue are put on and are 
cut off back of the upper peg. The two gray are tied to 
the ends and four gray threads are put on. One is cut off 
back of the upper peg and a single blue thread is tied on. 
When the bottom peg is reached we have the 5 gray and 
one blue thread on. Back at the top peg, the blue is on 
and one of the 3 grays which are to follow. The blue is 
cut off and the other gray is tied on; etc. All knots are 
placed behind the end pegs where they will not come into 
the weaving. 

Many jack type looms have cords passing downward 
from the inner ends of the jacks through the center of 
the web to the lams. Loosening these cords to clear the 
loom for beaming, then getting them adjusted afterward, 
is often a nuisance. It is better to leave them in place, to 
put the warp up in halves, and to put the halves on the 
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beam together, one half on either side of these cords. 


It is advisable to treat all wide warps in the same way. 
When one gets over 600 threads pulling on the pegs in 
the bars or the reel, these pegs are going to spring and 
the last threads put on will be shorter than the first ones. 
Put up wide warps in halves and the halves on the beam 
together and there will be fewer tangles to fight. 

For those putting up long warps the paddle is a time- 
saver. See Fig. 10. The one pictured was made by bend- 
ing quarter-inch copper tubing into the desired shape, 
then cutting with a hack saw barely through to the in- 
side of the tube at the points where the ends of pieces of 
wire heddles were to be inserted. When these were put 
in place, lacking a soldering iron, the whole was heated 
over the gas flame of the kitchen range and wire solder 
was touched to each place. A piece of heavy wire was 
bent into shape and its points were thrust into the open 
ends of the tubing. To use, an even number of cones of 
varn are set on the floor beneath a rack carrying a ten- 
sioner (merely a block of wood moving freely up and 
down inside a surrounding guide of long casing nails). 
The threads are guided through screw eyes to this fence, 
then under the block, and on to the paddle. The first 
thread is drawn through the paddle in the space between 
the end wire and the first heddle. The second thread is 
put in the first heddle eye. The next thread goes in the 
space between the first two heddles and the next one in 
the second heddle eye; etc. The ends are tied together 
and the loop is slipped over the end peg on the warping 
bars. Holding the strand of warp stretched by the right 
hand beyond the lease pegs, the left hand raises the 
paddle. This causes the threads in the spaces between 
the heddles to slip downward until they rest on the lower 
paddle frame thus opening a shed between them and the 
alternate threads in the heddle eyes. This is transferred 
to the first lease peg and the paddle is moved to the right 
beyond the second lease peg. The paddle is lowered and 
the threads between the heddles now move up against 
the upper paddle frame making a new shed. When this 
is put on the second lease peg it completes a one-thread 
cross between the pegs. With the paddle then in the 
right hand to guide the strand the threads pass first 
through the left hand to control the tension and the 
strand is passed around the pegs as usual. In this way a 
489-thread, 30-yard warp can be made in 40 to 45 
minutes. It must be admitted that there is some difficulty 
in keeping the tension absolutely uniform on all of the 
threads but with cotton warps this has given little trouble. 


(Note—Some weavers always hold the paddle in one 
hand. They believe that this method prevents uneveness 
of tension. ) 

One’s first warping seems a tremendous task but this is 
almost a case where familiarity breeds contempt; the 
contempt in this case being the loss of fear as successive 
warps are put up, a realization that one can handle the 
many threads concerned and do with them what he 
pleases. When a rhythm is established and the warp 
grows on the bars or on the reel, one has a feeling of ac- 
complishment that takes away the sense of drudgery 
which sogoften accompanies one’s first warpings. 

Mr. Peters, at the Penland School of Handicrafts 
since 1936, is director of instruction and also head of the 
weaving department. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 








Bryan 
(Continued from page 19) 


$85. Gantner and Mattern Company, 
manufacturers of knit goods, have 
donated yarns and various hand- 
weavers in the bay area have also 
given yarns. If the need arises, the 
members dig into their own pockets. 

Most of this group had worked to- 
gether in the Red Cross Arts and 
Skills project during World War I] 
and learned then that while hospital 
therapists taught weaving for pre- 
scribed cases and there was a recrea- 
tion craft program for bed patients, 
there was no weaving program for 
ambulatory patients. Often the boys 
are up and around for only a short 
time before being returned to duty 
or discharged from the service, but 
many others are confined weeks and 
even months while a series of treat- 
ments or operations are performed. 

Knowing how slowly time passes 
for these boys, in a strange city away 
from home, the group decided to use 
its Own resources to provide weav- 
ing instruction in pleasant surround- 
ings, away from the hospital, when 
the Korean War brought so many 
wounded be VS back from Asia. There 
were ten the original 
group, all having worked together in 
Arts and Skills. They included Mmes. 
J. J. Kittel, Kansteiner, 
John E. Morgan, Dorothy Davis, L. 
J. Lathrap, J. Cody, Margaret Lewis, 
Howard Salz, Paul Shattuck and 
Duncan Mills. The latter two were 
unable to continue but the group has 
been increased with the addition of 
Mrs. J. R. Little, Mrs. Phillip Rude, 
and Miss Edna Myers. 

Since the object is to help the bovs 
pass idle time pleasantly, the weav- 
ing projects limited to small 
articles, quickly woven. For this pur- 
pose, 12-inch 2-harness table looms 
are used. Some of 


women in 


Frances 


are 


the 35 looms in 
with the funds 
raised by the group while others be- 
long to individual members. These 
looms are easily stored and portable 
so that the women can take them 
home to warp them. This is a task 
that they most frequently do, since 
few of the boys are sufficiently in- 
terested in the entire process to do all 
the work themselves. 


use were purchased 


However, if 
they become interested, they receive 
full instruction. One young man, who 
had lost one hand and one leg, be- 
came so interested during his stay 
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that he learned all he possibly could 
about weaving and when his wife 
came to accompany him home, he 
asked that she also be given instruc- 
tion. They are now operating a yarn 
and handweaving shop in their home 
town. 

A display case is kept filled with 
finished products to suggest ideas to 
the boys as to what they can make. 
Some of the articles, made by the 
“Y Weavers” and their friends, are 
sold and the funds thus derived 
turned into additional materials. The 
most popular items are baby bibs, 
pot-holders, scarfs and stoles, bags, 
place mats and purses which provide 
gifts to send home to wives, mothers 
or sweethearts. 

The women keep a variety of warps 
prepared ahead, so that the boys can 
select the colors they prefer as well 
as the type of article they wish to 
weave. All the usual 
available to them: cottons, 
reeds, synthetic yarns, and strips of 
cloth. A popular item has been gay 
bags made from strips of printed 
seersucker, a waste product supplied 
by a manufacturer of housecoats. Be- 
cause the articles 


materials are 


wools, 


are small, 
short lengths of yarn, such as warp 


woven 


ends donated by weavers, are usable 
for weft stripes, or if long enough, 
for warp stripes. As an example, a 
few yards of wool yarn with a large 
loop was spaced at close intervals 
down the center of a warp for a wool 
scarf of contrasting color. Most of 
the boys prefer weaving with one 
shuttle, so whenever possible, projects 
are planned with warp interest. 
Finishing of the articles is done by 
the women, 
and bags, putting in zippers and lin- 


such as sewing purses 
ings. When possible, they innovate 
projects that take little finishing time. 

All materials are supplied without 
charge and the patients may weave 
as many articles as they wish. While 
some of the boys are interested once 
they see a loom in operation, others 
are somewhat shy of weaving, be- 
lieving it to be too effeminate. The 
women explain that weaving is also a 
man’s occupation and once the boys 
overcome their prejudice, they often 
become enthusiastic enough to inter- 
est other patients in weaving. 

Mrs. Lathrap, who has had busi- 
ness experience, keeps the records in- 
cluding a file card on each boy and 
the articles he has made. The group 
has contributed 3,000 working hours 


a year and 1,000 articles have been 
made each year by the boys. She also 
keeps a scrap book of cards and let- 
ters from boys who have written, 
after returning to their homes, to ex- 
press their thanks for the interest the 
women have shown in them. 

Although the Korean hostilities 
have ceased, there are still patients 
and returned prisoners of war under 
treatment and the “Y Weavers” plan 
to continue their project as long as 
the need exists. They have hoped all 
along that they might get some per- 
son or group to sponsor their work, 
but until they do, they continue to 
solicit contributions of funds. 


BERTA FREY 


158 West 22nd St., New York 11, N. Y. 
Handtroven Fabrics 
Weaving Instruction 

Summer Address: 
July, August, Woodstock, New York 








the yarn OEpot inc. 


545 SUTTER STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 2 
formerly doROTHY lieBEs yARN OEPOT 


unusual yarns In Exciting COLORS 
instruction 
sample fee one SollaR 








Strawberry Hill Studio 
MARIE PHELPS 


Sherman’s Point, Camden, Maine 
CUSTOM HANDWEAVING 
TEACHING 
Visit our studio on Penobscot Bay 


INCASPUN 


Yarn of 100% 
virgin 
ALPACA! 

One of the world’s 
rarest and finest hair 
fibers . from the 
high Andes moun- 
tains of Peru. Superb 
yarn for HAND- 
WEAVING priceless coats, suits, stoles— 
or for KNITTING sweaters, socks, gloves. 
You will enjoy working with these beautiful yarns. 
In natural plain colors and exciting 
mixed tweeds. 


At your local knitting shop or write 
for descriptive folder 


GOOD NEIGHBOR IMPORTS 


400 Bloomfield Ave. Bloomfield, N. J. 
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NEW! 
20° FLOOR 


LOOM 


DESIGNED FOR YOU 


UNIQUE 
CONSTRUCTION 
MAKES RIGID 
LOOM PORTABLE 


Top can be removed intact 
with warp on 





Loom readily transportable 
in your car 


a 
4 HARNESS — 
COUNTERBALANCE 
6 FRONT 
MOUNTED 
TREADLES 


VERSATILE 
ATTRACTIVE 
STURDY 


FOR FREE LITERATURE 
WRITE TODAY 


PENOBSCOT 
HAND LOOM CO. 
CAMDEN 

MAINE 


PHL PHL 
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Summer Courses 
(Continued from page 31) 


mask, and double weave and 10- 
harness damask. Teachers may be 
credited for hours spent on _ the 
course. Miss Van Cleve teaches weav- 
ing in the Boston School of Occupa- 
tional Therapy in addition to con- 
ducting her private classes. 

Lili Blumenau Weaving Workshop, 
53 East Ninth Street, New York 3, 
New York. Registration May through 
June 21. 

In her summer courses Miss Blu- 
menau will offer a full term of six 
weeks, half terms of three weeks, and 
a two weeks’ term. Subject matter 
for both summer and the regular 16- 
week winter course will include tech- 
nique and design fundamentals for 
both advanced weavers and beginners 
as well as lectures, discussions, and 
practical work. Special programs are 
arranged according to the individual 
students’ requirements. 

Marie Phelps, Strawberry Hill Stu- 
dio, Sherman’s Point, 
Maine, throughout year. 

Mrs. Phelps, offers courses for 

amateur weavers, occupational thera- 


Camden, 


pists and teachers. She is especially 
interested in beginning weavers and 
the course includes special attention 
to warping a loom singlehanded. 
Ross-Hill Handweavers, Ringwood 
Road, Freeville, New York. Marjorie 
Ruth Ross, director. Two sessions, 
June 21-26 and July 12-17. 

This course is designed for ama- 

teurs with special attention to warp- 
ing and dressing the loom. Limited 
equipment is available for vegetable 
dyeing. 
Craft Students League, Y.W.C.A. 
New York City, Madeleine J. Douet, 
director. June 1-July 31. Registration 
after May 15. Classes at 206 Fast 
77th Street. 

Claire Freeman, regular instructor 
in weaving, will teach the summer 
courses which include drafting and 
threading and beaming table and 
pedal looms. An advanced course in 
designing, drafting, and cloth analysis 
is offered for which students inter- 
ested should apply in writing. 
Brown Studio, 203 West 78th Street, 
New York City. Mrs. Myrtle A. 
Brown. Registration at any time for 
classes from September 1 through 
July 30. 

Mrs. Brown offers courses both 
for beginning and advanced weavers 
with emphasis on warping, dressing 





Craftsman’s Fair 
of the Southern Highlands 


City Auditorium—dAsheville, N. C. 
July 20, 21, 22, 23, 24 
From 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. 


Crafts on sale include weaving, pottery, 
metal work, ‘‘woods pretties,’’ Cherokee bas- 
kets, enamels, wood carving. 


Demonstrations daily by outstanding 
craftsmen. 


Programs of folk dancing, folk music, ‘‘tall 
tales,"’ and puppet shows. 


Adult admission $1.00—children 50c 
Sponsored by 
The Southern Highland 
Handicraft Guild 
814 Wall St., Asheville, N. C. 














UNUSUAL YARNS 
For Warp and Weft 


Reasonably Priced 


@ From Mill-End Lots of Famous Spinners 
@ SWATCH CARD SERVICE. Send $1.00 for 
basic set of 10 Swatch Cards showing a wide 
range of yarns and colors, useful for constant 
reference. This fee and an order entitles regu- 
lar customers to receive additional swatch 
cards of new yarns free of charge, as they 
are issued. 

@ Fibres Ready for Hand-Spinning, by the 
pound, Carded-combed wool, nylon, rayon, 
flax, orlon, vicara, angora. 


Flash 


FEATURED YARNS FOR UPHOLSTERIES 
AND DRAPERIES 


@ See new Swatch Card No. 81-88 showing 
a selection of new and interesting novelties 
featuring artificial fibers. (Note: Swatch 
Card No. 81-88 sent separately for 10c, or 
included with complete set of 10 swatch 
cards for $1.00). 


Yarn Arts Guild 


39-33 29th Street Long Island City 1, N. Y. 











POND FARM WORKSHOPS 


Summer 1954 
WEAVING by IDA DEAN 


Color/Design, Wood, Enamel, Pottery 
Write: Secretary Pond Farm, Guerneville, Calif 





Study Crafts 


in Vermont This Summer 


Fletcher Farm Craft School at Ludlow offers 
courses in elementary and advanced weav- 
ing under the direction of Berta Frey. 


& 
Study two to eight weeks, from July 5 to 
August 27. 

. 


Other courses in Early American Decoration, 
Reverse —. on Glass, Pottery, Jewelry, 
Wood Carving, Rug Hooking, Water Color and 
Oil Painting, Gilding, Teacher Training. 


Excellent cuisine, comfortable rooms, reasonable 
rates. Scenic neighborhood. 


Write for Descriptive Folder 
Anna E. Meyer, Treasurer 
SOCIETY OF VERMONT CRAFTSMEN 


Brandon, Vermont 
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YOUR OWN LABELS 


18 For $1 45 For $2 
Add a distinctive touch to your weaving with 
your own exclusive labels. The words “Hand 
Woven By” and your name are printed on these 
rich, satin labels. 1° wide and 3” long. Also 
available in narrow 54” width without design. 
— and dry cleanable. An unusual gift 
ea. 


Order 18 for $1, 45 for $2, 75 for $3 
or 500 for $6.75; postpaid. No COD’s. 


BUSSARD’S DEPT. B 


2236 $. E. BELMONT @ PORTLAND 15, ORE. 








SCHOOL FOR 
AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 
SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


JULY 12 * AUGUST 20, 1954 


BASIC for the beginners in 
COURSES Ceramics, Metalcrafts, 
Weaving, 
Textile Printing. 
ADVANCED providing research or 
COURSES project opportunities 
' a for the teacher and 
craftsman. 
CREDIT is given up to 6 


units; all courses 
are approved. 


AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


will award 3 Scholarships, covering 
tuition and expenses in Textile 
Design and Printing. 


For information please write the director 


65 PLYMOUTH AVENUE SOUTH 
ROCHESTER 8, NEW YORK 


WEAVING SERVICE 


SCOTCH Weaving wools, Botany. 
ENGLISH 'nubby’ tweed, wool. 
IRISH linens for warp & weft. 
FRENCH fast-colored linens. 


Cottons—boucles—metallics yarns. 


NILUS LECLERC Looms 


Send 35c in COIN, piease, for set of FIVE 
price lists with ACTUAL THREADS at- 
tached. 

Dorothy Rankine, Consultant 


SEARLE FARM HOME WEAVING 


SERVICE 
318 Grain Exchange, WINNIPEG, Canada 
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the loom, pattern drafting, and a 
variety of techniques. 

Weaving Workshop, Vocational Di- 
vision, lermont Department of Edu- 
cation, Congregational Church Vest- 
ry, Newbury, Vermont. May 3-14. 


Mrs. Marion W. Salter, workshop 
chairman 
Mrs. Evelyn Neher of New 


Canaan, Connecticut, will direct the 
Spring Weaving Workshop. Instruc- 
tion will include methods and theory 
of weaving, theory of drafting (op- 
tional) weaving techniques, types of 
weaves and handweaving. 
Films and color slides will be used. 
Ten small looms, warped and thread- 


uses of 


ed, will be available as well as an as- 
sortment of threads for experimental 
purposes. 
New York University, School of Ed 
ucation, Washington Square, New 
York City. Summer session, July 6- 
August 13. Registration July 6. In- 
tersession, June &-July 2, Registra- 
tion June 7. 

Weaving courses will be taught by 
Charles Ball. The will 
offer a course in elementary weav- 


intersession 


ing crafts on 2 and 4-harness looms, 
first taught in the spring term. Three 
courses will be given in the regular 
summer session; 2-harness weaving, 
with designing and weaving a finished 
fabric ; 4-harness weaving, with draft- 
ing, designing and weaving a finished 
fabric; weaving, knotting, and knit- 
suitable for with limited 
equipment and fabric decoration with 
stencils, block printing and silk screen 
printing. 


ting use 





Southern States 
Pi Beta Phi—University of 
see Craft Workshop, Pi 


School, Gatlinburg, 


Tenne- 
Phi 
Tennessee. Full 
session, June 14-July 17. Half ses- 
sions, June 14-30 and July 1-17. Reg- 
istration June 14. Marian G. Heard, 
professor of craft design at the Uni- 


Seta 


versity of Tennessee, director. 
Wanda B. Nelles, formerly head of 
the department of textiles, Ontario 
College of Art, Toronto, will return 
this vear to teach all weaving classes. 
The beginning weaving course will 
be an introduction to the basic skills 
with emphasis on mechanics of the 
craft. The advanced course will be a 
study of creative techniques with 
emphasis on design, color, and texture 
possibilities. She also will teach rug 
weaving including design, color, and 


line. For credit in craft work. stu 





Ross Matthews 


CORPORATION 
85 Portland St., Fall River, Mass. 


METALLICS 
ELASTICS 
COTTON, RAYON, WOOL 
NYLON, NOVELTY YARNS 
PLAIN & BEADED PLASTICS 


Natural and Colors 
SISAL IN 12 COLORS 


ELASTIC & 
NOVELTY BRAIDS 
14,” Carpet Binding 
All widths & Colors 


Free Samples on Request 





DISTINGUISHED HANDWEAVING 


Cotton & Novelty Yarns 
tastefully selected by Mies 
Scott. Clean and usable. 


About 15 Ib. lots. 
$10.00 
PLUS POSTAGE 
17 East 53rd Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 





SABINA FOLDING LOOM 
THREE STANDARD SIZES 


Folds to 22” 


Rigid and positive in use 
Strong non-wearing chain tie up 
Adjustable height Rocking Seat Bench 


Electric winders and other time saving 
Accessories 


Loom Craft Studio Wilmington, Ohio 
New address: 687 Rombach Avenue 





SPLIT BAMBOO STRIPS - 


Split bamboo strips and wooden slats available im 
%” and %” widths; also 1/16” and 1/8” round 
reeds. Palm leaf braids also available. Write 
direct for sizes required, samples and prices. 


KNITWOOD SHADE & SCREEN CO. 


Dept. D, 80 Water St., New York 5, N. ¥. 
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For Hand Weaving 
Rugs—Textiles—Tapestries 
Petit Point 
Large assortment of colors 


Samples sent on request 


D. K. DEYRMANJIAN 
245 - Sth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 














ANNI 
LBERS 


SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 23-AUG. 3 


Weaving and Textiles 
for 
Amateurs and Professionals 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 


Honolulu 14, Hawaii 








Huckleberry 


Mountain Workshop-Camp for the Creative Arts 
July 5—August 15 
WRITING ° PAINTING 
PHOTOGRAPHY * WEAVING 


Work with noted teachers. Rustic cabins on 
the slope of Huckleberry Mountain, in laurel 
and pine, at 2,500 feet. For booklet H, write: 


Evelyn G. Haynes, Dir. Hendersonville, N. C. 





Bamboo for weaving 


five distinctive types in a choice of widths and 
lengths @ direct import © sample fee of 25¢ 
applied to first order 


Mattson bobbin winder 


Swedish bobbin winder 


this is the famous 
® prepaid $6.50 


Lillian Hijert 
2635—29th Ave. West 
Seattle 99, Washington 


AD-A-HARNESS LOOMS 
4 to 16 harnesses—24” to 56” weaving widths 
Jack Type-Rising Shed 
Fly Shuttle beaters for the larger sizes. 





“Ask the weaver who owns one.” 


L. W. MACOMBER 


166 Essex St. Saugus, Mass. 


dents must have one course in ele- 


mentary design or its equivalent. 
Otherwise there are no entrance re- 
quirements. 

John C. Campbell Folk School, 
Brasstown, North Carolina. George 
sidstrup, director. Recreation course, 
June 8-19; Handicraft course, June 
21-July 3. 

The recreation course will include 
American, English, and Danish folk 
dancing, folk singing, carving, and 
puppetry, with 
periods. 


along discussion 

Vegetable dyeing and weaving will 

be offered along with other crafts. 
The crafts faculty will include Lucile 
and Lynn Gault, Marguerite and 
Otto Wood, Murrial Martin, Clyde 
Staleup, Fannie McLellan, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Bidstrup. 
Huckleberry Mountain Workshop- 
Camp Henderson, North Carolina. 
July 5-August 15. Evelyn G. Haynes, 
director. Write for detailed informa- 
tion. 

Miss Clay, instructor in 
weaving at the Gulf Coast Art Center, 
Selleair, Clearwater, Florida, will 
teach the weaving classes, which will 


Mary 


include basic weaving, pattern weav- 
ing, experiment with different ma- 
terials, and design. 





Middle West 

Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloom- 
field Hills, Michigan. June 21-July 
31. Requests for application forms 
should be sent to the Registrar, ac- 
companied by examples of the stu- 
dent’s creative work. 

Miss Azalea Thorpe will teach the 
summer course in weaving and tex- 
tiles. All summer craft courses are 
abbreviated but similar in content to 
those offered in the regular sessions. 
Students may earn five hours’ credit 








south landing 
craft 
centre 


queenston, ontario 

telephone 2066-- 1 

large studio overlooking the 
lower niagara river directly opposite 

lewiston, n.y. 


> 


individual instruction under 
personal direction of rie donker bannister. 
our yarn shop, with the largest assortment 
of weaving materials, is a weavers’ para- 
dise. 





we have leclerc looms in stock. 








RAW SILK YARN 


Uneven, 2 ply—$8 per pound 
Approximately 7,580 yds. to lb. 
Exceptional quality yarn 


R. LANDES 


4735 6th N.E. Seattle 5, Wash. 








NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
17th Session, Detroit, Mich.. Aug. 15-27, °54 
MARY ATWATER, Technical Director 

OSMA GALLINGER, Manager 


AN OUTSTANDING 
SESSION 


Sponsored by Two Guilds 

Detroit Handweavers Guild 

Michigan Weavers Guild 

FAMOUS ROUND-ROBIN OF 
with 


50 TECHNIQUES TO CHOOSE FROM 
Also Spinning; Belts; Lace Weaves 


LOOMS 


Complete Coverage for Experts 
or Amateurs 


Write Creative Crafts East Berlin, Pa. 











YARN 


Wholesale and Retail 


weavers. 


Yarns for Hand- 
Cotton and Rayon Novelties. 


Woolen and Worsted Yarns. 


If you buy for resale or for college or 
guild use, write for our discount on woolen 
yarns dyed in the raw stock. 

(25) 


Send twenty-five cents for sample 


cards. 


STATE TOOL & EQUIPMENT CO. 
P. O. Box 412 
56 


Manchester, Conn. 





Now 


Anyone Can Warp Easily! 
Using our Simplified Instructions— 


“Speed Warping and _ Terraspool 
Method” 


Any Loom Converted! 


Sectional Beams made for any make 
20” wide, up. 


Anywhere! 
Shipped crated, F.0.B. $35.00 


) 


Price includes beam, ratchet brake, warping attachments, 2 instruction boeks. 


Write for details 


TERRACE YARN SHOP 


4038 S.W. Garden Home Road 


Portland 19, Oregon 
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"Loom Tested” 


YARNS 
Novelty, Rug or Nub 


Our enormous stock includes yarns pro- 





your specifications. 


ly projects. It's Free! 


P.O. BOX 917 








duced by the world's finest spinners both here and 
abroad. Texture and coloring to exacting require- 
ments. Shuttlecraft Yarns available on warps to 


Let us Help You! 


Use of staff of technical advisors on 
questions of weaving, finishing, and characteristics 
of yarn. Get our current literature on regular month- 


Wool, Worsted 
Mohair—Camel’s 
Alpaca—Cotton, Silk 
Linen, Rayon, Nylon 
Orlon, Dacron, Acrilon 
Vicara and Tinsels 


For information and Samples — Write Today to 


SHUTTLECRAFT of R.I. 


PROVIDENCE | 





See our dazzling colored Free Yarn 


Samples of 


Hair 


RHODE ISLAND 

















students. 
Weaving courses stress fundamental 
technical 
and fibers, 
niques, and 
Design 
is included in the 
as well as designing in specific price 
brackets. Advanced students select 
their own projects and devote their 
time to research with complete free 
dom. 

The School of the Art 
( ‘hicago, 


or may enter as non-degree 


processes, 
analytical 
fabric 


study of 
study of 
and 
for 


yarns 
tech- 
yarn dyeing 


processes. power low ms 


weaving courses 


Institute of 


Chicago, Illinois. Registra- 


tion, any time before June 28. June 
28-August 6. 

Courses are described in an article 
on page 28 of this Students 
high school graduates. 
Handweavers Workshop. 
University, Lafayette, 
June 14-26. Reservation blanks 
Gail M. Redfield, School of 
Economics; must be 
hefore May 15. 

Mrs. Marli Ehrman of Chicago 
will be in charge of the second annual 
weaving workshop for Indiana and 
will stress contemporary design and 
drafting. 
may be 


issue. 
must be 
Indiana 
Purdue Indi- 
ana. 
from 


Home returned 


Two hours’ university credit 
obtained if desired. The 
workshop is open to anyone inter- 
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had 
Housing 
arranged. 


ested who has some weaving 
for the group 
The first workshop 
of this kind was held at Indiana Uni- 
Bloomington, last 


call for 


experience. 
will be 


versity, summer 
and alternating 
sessions between Indiana and Purdue. 
Workshop in Handweaving, State 
('niversity of Iowa, lowa City, Lowa. 
June 16-30. Registration, June 15. 
No prerequisites. For reservations, 
write department. 

under the direc- 
Smith associate pro- 


plans now 


home economics 

This workshop, 
tion of Lulu E. 
fessor of home economics is planned 
for both beginners and experienced 
weavers, occupational therapists, and 
teachers who want to study 
porary 
parel, 


contem- 
for ap- 
and acces- 


fabrics 
household textiles, 
Creative 
perimentation 


weaving of 


sories. design through ex- 
materials and 


processes will occupy the first week, 


with 


along with technical instruction and 
weaving of swatches with a variety 
of yarns. The second week’s work 
will be on individual projects. 


Demonstrations and discussions of 
designs and techniques will be a daily 
feature. A loom will be available for 
each student. The workshop is limited 
to 15 students. Only those officially 


registered may attend. 
Weaving Workshop, Eastern Okla- 


homa Weavers Guild. June 14-25. 
Director, Mrs. Elsie H. Gubser, 647 
North Denver Avenue, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. 

The recently organized Eastern 


Oklahoma Weavers ‘Guild will spon- 
sor a weaving workshop which is 
planned to be of special interest to 
teachers. Mrs. Gubser, who will be in 
charge is an expert in handweaving 
and bobbin lace and for the last six 
years has taught the summer weav- 
ing courses offered first by New York 
University later by Syracuse 
University at Chautauqua Lake, New 
York, and also for the Chautauqua 
Institution. She has traveled widely 
and studied weaving abroad. Organ- 
ized a year ago, the guild now has 
members not only from Tulsa but 
also from other Oklahoma and Kan- 
sas communities. 
National Conference of 
Handweavers, 
information, 
Mrs. 
East 
15-27. 
The seventeenth annual session of 
the National Hand- 
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and 


American 
Detroit, Michigan. For 
write Creative Crafts, 
Osma C. Gallinger, director, 


Berlin, Pennsylvania. August 


Conference of 





weavers will be sponsored by the De- 
troit Guild and the 
Michigan Weavers Guild with Mrs. 
Mary M. Atwater as technical direc- 
tor. Mrs. Atwater is the author of 
The Shuttlecraft Book of American 
Hand Weaving and the recently pub- 
lished Byways in Handweaving which 
deals with weaving on small devices. 
Classes will be held at the Interna- 
tional Institute and students may live 
at Webster Hall, Wayne Univer- 
sity, nearby. Mrs. Atwater’s plans 
include work on 57 looms. Assisting 
Mrs. Atwater will be Dorothea Hulse, 


Handweavers 


Los Angeles; Mrs. Charles Price, 
Lincoln, Nebraska; Dorothy Mc- 
Cloud, colorist and stylist; Ellen 


Stevens, specialist in Indian belts. 
Loomcraft Studio, 687 Rombach 
Avenue, Wilmington, Ohio. Mr. and 
Mrs. Garnett January. June 14- 
August 7. 


Mrs. Garnett January will have 


classes at Wilmington, Ohio 


Mrs. January, an_ experienced 
weaver and designer, will conduct 
summer classes from June 14 through 
August 7. Students may enroll for 
one week or longer and work will 
be given for both beginners and ad- 
vanced weavers. Enrollment is limited 
and students taken in the order in 
which applications are received. 

She conducts throughout 
the year with arrangements made by 


classes 


appointment. 

Gladys Rogers Brophil, 
Baldwin, Michigan. Registration, be- 
fore July 5 for first session, July 19- 
Tulv 23; before August 9 for August 
23-27 session. 


sox 272, 


In each session Mrs. 


58 


srophil will 





offer a series of ten 3-hour lessons, 
including an hour of lectures and 
two of loom work. During each series 
each student will make one full sized 
piece of weaving from start to finish. 
Mrs. Brophil is the editor of Warp 
and Weft. 

Handweaving Studio, The Pendleton 
Shop, 1827 Tacoma Street, Dayton, 
Ohio. August 2-12. 
now. 

Mrs. Mary M. Atwater will return 
for a second workshop at The Pen- 
dleton Shop. Students must have a 
general knowledge of weaving but not 


Reservations 


necessarily be considered profession- 
als. A loom will be provided for every 
student and the work will include 
draft writing and the study of vari- 
cous weaves. Mrs. Pendleton teaches 
weaving the year round at her.studio. 





Western States 

Seininar, Professional Weavers As- 
sociation, San Francisco, California. 
Two sessions, June 21-July 2; Au- 
gust 9-20. For information, write 
Dorothy Piercy, seminar secretary, 
732 Concord Way, Burlingame, Cali- 
fornia. 

Because of the success of the first 
seminar last summer, the Professional 
Weavers will offer two 
sessions of intensive work including 
lectures, demonstrations, round table 


Association 


discussions, and guided experiments 
on the loom. 

Ten or more members of the asso- 
ciation, with varied interests and 
backgrounds, will compose the teach- 
ing staff, including: 

Lea Van P. Miller, associate pro- 
fessor, art department, 
University of California 
weaves in contemporary textiles. 

James W. 
decorative art, University of 
fornia—mechanics of 
pre-Columbian weaving techniques. 

Maxwell Hawker, designer associ- 
ated with Monterey Classics 
ing and weaving with wool. 


decorative 
gauze 


Jaughman, associate in 
Cali- 


gauze weave, 


design- 


Jerry Rubin, custom weaver for 
architects and decorators—designing 
and weaving with linen. 

Ida Dean, instructor in weaving 
and design, San Mateo Junior Col- 
lege and Pond Farm Workshops as- 
sociate—expressive use of yarns. 

Trude Guermonprez, instructor in 
weaving, summer session, College of 
Arts and Crafts, Oakland—textile 
techniques for tapestry, drafting for 
2-harness and multiple harnesses. 





for 
warping and 
weaving (a laboratory session with 
contributions by others ). 


Vesta Vetter, custom 
decorators—efficient 


weaver 


Rosalind Ray Watkin, instructor in 
weaving, Richmond Art Center and 
Dominican College—role of the hand- 
weaver in the twentieth century. 

Miriam Leefe, custom rug design- 
er—rug techniques, weaving in primi- 
tive cultures. 

Kamma Zethraus, weaving instruc- 
tor and rug techniques. 

Several instructors will also parti- 
cipate in a round table discussion on 
An Outline of Teaching Procedures. 

This year two scholarships are of- 
fered, covering the cost of tuition. 
They will be awarded on the basis. 
of work submitted and some indica- 
tion of need. 

The 


Weavers 


designer 


held at 


Greenwich 


seminar will be 

Alley, 2546 
Street, San Francisco. 
Pond Farm Workshops, Guerneville, 
California. Summer session, June 28- 
August 28. Four-week weaving ses- 
sion, July 19-August 14. 
Herr, director. 

Emphasis will be placed on the 
needs of individual students in both 
beginning and advanced weaving 
courses offered at Pond Farm Work- 
shops from July 19 to August 14 
under Ida Dean. 

With beginners, the elements of 
loom mechanics, drafting and weavy 


( 1 re nm 


ing practice will be considered. For 
advanced weavers, the emphasis will 
be on design principles: color, form, 
function and the expressive use of 
elements. Mrs. Dean is instructor at 
San Mateo Junior College and a 
member of the Professional Weavers 
\ssociation. She exhibited her 
work extensively and is at present 
represented in the 1953 Designer 
Craftsman U.S.A. exhibition 
touring the country. 
San Jose State College, San Jose 14, 
California. June 28-August 6. Regis- 
tration, June 28. 

Mrs. Kay Geary, professional de 


has 


now 


signer and weaver whose courses in 
the San adult 
program widely 


Francisco education 


were known, will 
teach the weaving class in the art 
department. Regular students 
wish credit must meet all college en- 
trance requirements but limited or 
adult students may enter 
classes with no prerequisites. For be- 


ginners the course will include in- 


who 


special 


(Continued on page 62) 
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WEAVER’S BOOKSHELF 


The books reviewed in the following pages are those Handweaver & 
Craftsman believes will be of value to weavers both in their own craft and 
in related fields which are of importance to them. Many of the reference 
books could be profitably purchased for guild libraries. 


Norwegian Folk Art 

This well illustrated book is on the 
wood carving, rose (flower) painting, 
folk costume, and art weaving of 
Norway which is, allowing for cli- 
matic differences, somewhat remin- 
iscent of our Pennsylvania Dutch folk 
art. “Like all rustic art it is behind 
the times,” with influences in some 
cases running back to the Middle 
Ages. Particularly in their art weav- 
ing there are definite traces of many 
other national styles and, as_ the 
author observes, the Norsemen had 
not only looted gold all over Europe 
“but they had also carried off or 
married women from Russia, Iceland, 
Sicily or the coasts of Normandy, 
and these women brought with them 
new methods of weaving and new 
patterns.” 
strong, 


The various designs are 
colorful and often Biblical 
with many examples shown in detail 
closeups in full color. For the most 
part the art weaving is executed in 
the flat style of the Middle Ages with 
primary colors and frequent use of 
double weaving, which is quite old 
in Norway. 

The Native Arts of Norway ed- 
ited by Roar Hangbid. Published 
in Oslo, Norway. 9 by 11%. 174 
pages, 180 illustrations, some in 
full color. $9.50. Available at Mu- 
seum Books, New York 17. 





Color Use 

By general theory and by case 
histories this book attempts to suggest 
the appropriate colors to use in your 
dress and in your home. The subject 
is of course quite controversial and 
the examples given are for the most 
part keyed to small town or suburban 
living. 
Personality and Color in dress, in 
the home and in the garden by 
Fillette Many. Vantage Press, 
New York 1. 5% by 8'2, 66 pages 
and color plates. $2.50. 





Eastern Rugs 

This beautifully produced hand- 
hook on oriental rugs has over 200 
illustrations including 20 color plates 
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and a fold map indicating the points 
of origin of these rugs. Each illus- 
trated rug is accompanied by a de- 
scriptive text listing where that rug 
is made, the materials used in its 
making, the knots per square inch, the 
color scheme, the design motifs used 
and the size of the rug. The book is 
profusely illustrated and along with 
the full page reproductions of the 
rugs there are also many enlarged de- 
tail illustrations of the various con- 
ventionalized objects and geometric 
designs used by the rug makers. The 
text is in German. 
Morgendlandische Teppiche by O. 
Ropers. Printed in Germany. 6 by 
9, 302 pages, 207 illustrations, 20 
color plates. $12.50 Available at 
Wittenborn & Company, New 
York 22. 





Wild Flowers 


The author has wisely observed 
that “the more you know flowers the 
more you can enjoy them.” Either 
as an aid to your enjoyment or as an 
inspiration to your designing, this 
hook 500 American wild 
flowers which have been done in water 
color by Edith Johnston. The scien- 
tific identification method used 
throughout the book is briefly de- 
scribed along with the definitions of 
botanical characteristics such 


shows 


as leaf 
form and arrangement, flower struc- 
ture and habitat. There are over 200 
full page color plates which have 
been well reproduced and the book is 


BEFORE YOU DECIDE... 


GET FREE 
LOOM 
CATALOG 


Illustrates, describes, and prices 
foot-treadle and table-model looms, 
with all loom parts and accessories. 
Materials for hand weaving. 

Let Hemmett's catalog be your guide 
to fine weaving equipment and mate- 
rials and books of instruction. 


Send TODAY for FREE catalog. 
J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 


—suppliers since 1863 
268 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 





“TABBY and TWILL—Wool and Worsted” 
—15 lessons in the weaving of wearing 
apparel—21 swatches—yarn samples— 
canvas back ring binder—Price $10.00 
(in California plus sales tex) 


ERMELEN STUDIOS 
P. O. Box 1926 
Carmel-by-the-Sea, California 





A wonderful new book for 
hand-weavers with .. . 

* Unusual weaves collected by 
the Dean of American Hand-weavers 

* Loom draft diagrams 

* 8 glorious full-color pages 

® Weaving in occupational 

therapy 
Byways in Hand-weaving 
By Mary Meigs Atwater 
$8.50 
The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 





LOOM MUSIC — fills your need 


for a weaving periodical with emphasis on good 
design and simplicity of language in teaching 
techniques; photographs of projects included. 


$4 per year; sample 45c 


Mrs. R. B. Sandin, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 
Mrs. E. M. Henderson, 20 Ritz Apts., Winnipeg, Manitoba 








TJerrace 
Joxtures 


features 


1954 
Sample 
Series 


Artist Designed— 
by famous experts 


Specific 


Instruction— 


Projects 


with all details 
for making. 


Simplified Weaving Lessons Illustrated with Generous Samples. 
All previous issues available. Full Information on Request. 


TERRACE TEXTURES 


4038 S.W. Garden Home Road 


Portland 19, Oregon 
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PATENTED 
FOLDING LOOMS 


4 to 16 harness 


Also rigid floor looms 
and table looms 


Warping reels—warping frames 
String heddles—shuttles 
Benches—reeds—-swifts 

raddles, etc. 


BERGMAN LOOMS 


R. 1, Box 185 Poulsbo, Wash. 





KNOX: Linen Thread-Mercerized, samples 25c— 
Applied on first order. 
BERNAT: Fabri, Weaving Afghan, Crewel, Tap- 
estry, small & large sks. 
MATTSON: Bobbin Winders 


THE YARN MART 


Importers 


817 Pine Street Seattle 1, Wash. 


®ls Hampshire 


YARNS 





for HAND WEAVING 
HAND KNITTING 
RUG HOOKING 


In addition to those 
spun from virgin wool only, a new nylon and 
wool blend is available. Special prices on 20 
ibs. and over quoted on request. 


Send for a sample folder. 


Special attention is given to institutions and 
schools for arts, crafts and therapy programs. 


All orders shipped upon receipt. 





Thomas Hodgson & Sons, Inc. 
Department J. 


Concord New Hampshire 





lili blumenau 
weaving workshop 


summer course july 6 through august 14, 1954 
write for further information 


53 east 9 street, n.y.c. al. 4-7363 


PENT 
YARNS 


“A JOY TO WEAVE” 


FRENCH SPUN WORSTED 
HAND WEAVING YARNS 
TOP QUALITY 100% VIRGIN WOOL 
50 Colors 
Send for Free Samples 


PENT YARNS 


POST OFFICE BOX 1143 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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an excellent combination of art and 
information. 


The Macmillan Wild Flower 
Book by Clarence Hylander with 
illustrations by Edith Johnston. 
8 by 10%, 480 pages, 232 color 
plates. $15.00. 


Norwegian Folk Art 

The author of this well illustrated 
book observes “The Norwegian wife 
took great pride in her weaving and 
particular types of weaving developed 
as a result of the Norwegian climate.” 
The rye, a heavy pile fabric, was 
probably based on the texture of their 
earlier furs and, besides being used 
for protection in their open boats, is 
also used for bed covering, sleigh 
robes, wall hangings, pillow covers 
and rugs, sometimes with a three inch 
long pile. Their two methods of mak- 
ing braid—by card weaving and 
grindvev—are described and_ the 
historical background and current 
production of various other Nor- 
wegian handicrafts are sympathetic- 
ally treated from the peasant view- 
point. 
The Folk Arts of Norway by 
Janice S. Stewart. The University 
of Wisconsin Press. Madison, 
Wisconsin. 152 illustrations, 5 
color plates. 8 by 10%, 246 pages. 
$10.00. 


Basic Craft 

A craft procedure primer by two 
craft instructors which could be most 
helpful in suggesting projects and 
also how to do them. The approach 
is on a very elemental basis and more 
than 1,000 useful things are men- 
tioned accompanied by over 500 
diagrammatic drawings. Included are 
articles on the elements of simple 
weaving, two types of primitive 
looms, spinning, and the hand tanning 
of leather. 
The Book of Arts and Crafts by 
Marguerite Ickis and Reba Esh. 
Association Press, New York 7. 
6 by 9, 275 pages, illustrated. 
$4.95. 


Shakers 

Those interested in early non- 
Soviet communal life should enjoy 
this informative book on the Shakers. 
The handicraft of these plain people 
is well known and this book gives the 
social and religious background of a 
sect which totaled some six thousand 





in the heyday of radical religious 
groups, but which is now practically 
extinct. In their own “orders” they 
had sown the seeds of their extinc- 
tion. 

The People Called Shakers by 
Edward Deming Andrews. Ox- 
ford University Press, New York 
ll. 6 by 9, 309 pages, illustrated. 
$6.00. 


Hollies 

This beautifully illustrated book by 
an eminent authority on the various 
hollies has chapters on the history 
and the early holly folklore along 
with the propagation, planting, cul- 
ture and holly orcharding. If George 
Washington could have read_ this 
book he might have had better luck 
with fis hollies. 
Hollies by H. Hume. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York 11. 
6 by 9, 242 pages, 72 illustrations, 
8 in full color. $6.75. 


Jewelry 

A comprehensive manual which 
gives the basic working processes 
used in jewelry making and enamel- 
ing and which also outlines in detail 
the construction methods of actual 
jewelry pieces, such as finger rings, 
broc ches, clips, brace lets, chains, 
clasps and beads. A listing of sources 
of supplies, glossary and bibliography 
are included. The book is well illus 
trated with diagrams and = detail 
photographs. 
Jewelry & Enameling by Greta 
Pack. Revised Edition. D. Van 
Nostrand Company, New York 
1.51% by 8", 371 pages, illustrated. 
$4.50. 


China Decoration 

A guide to the hand decoration of 
china which gives in detail the vari 
ous craft procedures and also includes 
many suggestions for designing the 
decorations. 
China Decoration by Kathleen 
Mann. Pitman Publishing Corpo- 
ration, New York 36. 7 by 9, 48 
pages, 7 photographic plates, 15 
drawings. $2.50. 


Home Made Jewelry 

A make it yourself book which in 
simple text and with detail photo- 
graphic illustrations tells you how to 
make intriguing costume jewelry 
from loot in your attic, bargains from 
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ANTIQUES OF THE FUTURE. Start a col- 
lection of American hand-made furniture, 
ceramics, hand-woven materials, coats of 
arms. on glass, silver, wood carvings or 
jewelry. The craftsmen-artists may be in 
your own neighborhood, or you may pass 
their studios on your next trip. Make your 
plans with the help of TOUR AND SHOP, 
a completely new idea in guide books 
covering the whole U. S. (It’s as much fun 
to read as a seed catalog on winter eve- 
nings!) $2.00 


Order from your bookseller or from 


TOUR AND SHOP SERVICE 
1715 Walnut St., Phila. 3, Pa. 
Also listed are mills which sell to visitors, at 


great savings. Interestin festivals, sporting 
events, and fairs are listed, too. 





MYRTLE A. BROWN 
Weaving Instruction 
for Beginners and Advanced Students 


BROWN STUDIO 
203 W. 78th Street New York 24, N. Y. 
TRafalgar 7-7718 





All books reviewed & advertised in 
this issue can be purchased from 
CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE 
Dept. HW 
Coast Route Monterey, Calif. 
Send for Free Copy “Books for the Weaver” 





the antique shop, and odd items from 
the hardware store, with end results 
which belie their humble origin. 

Costume Jewelry by Peggy 
Tearle. The Studio Publication, 
New York 16. 5 by 7, 64 pages, 
35 illustrations, 40 diagrams. $1.50. 


Art for Children 
Growing with Art is a 
well-illustrated books, and a_teach- 
ers manual, by Maud Ellsworth and 
Michael F. Andrews, designed to be 
used by teachers and pupils together 
in the Book TI, 
Begin drawing. 


series of 


classroom. Fun to 
Each 
book reproduces the work of other 
children, paintings, sculpture, and 
other works by well-known artists, 
introduction of 
descriptions of 


begins with 


new art words, and 
work 


Weaving is found in 


experiences. 
s00k IV, Dis- 
covering Surprises. 

The books have developed from 
actual experience since Miss Ells- 
worth is supervisor of art for the 
Lawrence, Kansas, elementary 
schools as well as associate professor 
of art at the University of Kansas. 
Mr. Andrews is at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

“Every child has the right to the 
joyful, varied creative art experiences 
as a part of his school life,” the auth- 
ors say in their manual. Such experi- 
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ences release tensions, help adjust to 
difficult situations, and give a feeling 
of accomplishment and satisfaction. 
Growing with Art is designed to set 
a direction in method,-to supply 
sources of inspiration for art prob- 
lems, to furnish reproductions of fine 
art for enjoyment, to call attention to 
an art vocabulary, and’ to show how 
impossible it is to separate real art 
from the regular activities of life. 
As a final word to the young prac- 
titioners, in the last book the authors 
say “Since growth is helped by ex- 
ercise, he who thoughtfully works 
most in art is likely to grow at great- 
est speed.” 
Growing with Art. Books 1-8, with 
a teachers’ manual. By Maud Ells- 
worth and Michael F. Andrews. 
Illustrated, color. Paper, 842” x 
11”. Chicago: Benjamin H. San- 
born & Co. Books 1-8, 80 cents 
each, Teacher’s manual, 25 cents. 


Homes 


The author, the furniture designer 
T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings, observes 
that, “For over one hundred years 
Americans have been searching for 
an indigenous American House” and 
he then sarcastically 
“searching” 


ridicules all 
which was not done by 
using his design. Starting with 1900 
he takes on all comers—Art Nouveau, 
Mission, .oderne, African and Oce- 
anic, and a few of the less easily de- 
fined imported and domestic archi- 
tectural and interior design fads of 
vesterday and today. Swedish Modern 
and Frank Llovd Wright are the only 
ones to emerge with their colors still 
flying. The book is breezily written 
and sympathetically illustrated by 
Mary Petty. 

Homes of the Brave by T. H. 
Robsjohn-Gibbings. Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York 22. 6 by 914, 
113 pages, illustrated. $3.50. 


Textiles 

In the re-issue of this popular book 
on the historical background of the 
four fibers the author's pro- 
found knowledge of her subject as- 
sures enjoyable reading. Starting with 
the weavers in early Egypt and the 
textiles of Greece and Rome we are 
then told of the secrecy and thefts in 
the early history of silk, the first use 
of cotton in India and the various 
fabrics of the Near East, Spain, Italy 
and Flanders. The development of 


basic 








How to 
Sell 


Your 
Handicrafts 


By ROBERT G. HART. If you have a 
hand-made product and want to make it 
pay, this brand-new, up-to-date book will 
show you how, where and when to sell it. 
How to price your product, how to know its 
salability, how to sell it through stores— 
these are just a few of the chapters that will 
show you how to turn your craft ability into 
solid and regular cash. It’s the first practical 
reference—and hand-book on the subject—by 
a national authority on handicraft problems. 


$2.75 


Order from your bookstore or send 
coupon below. 





DAVID McKAY CO., Inc. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 2 


I enclose ( check, () money order for 


$2.75 for my copy of HOW TO SELL 


YOUR HANDICRAFTS. Please send 
postpaid to 

PINS iiciinconccnccwsseSiniicssdimivesiecmnssestaieeanaa 
PNAS i scncissiciitititibiitipsiiienivhbinnmdnaaimiaemaial 
i iaiiaiatiiaihs Zone ...... Te 














Maxwell Hawker, well known designer-weaver 
says: Ida Dean’s new book Dressing the 
should be in every handweaver’s library. Clearly 
presented with beautiful photographs, it gives 
a step by step presentation of the most efficient 
method of warping—direct beaming. Order 


DRESSING THE LOOM from IDA DEAN 
1644 Diamond St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Price $3.50. Add sales tax in California 





WEAVING SUPPLIES 
WARP YARNS & FILLERS 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


TINKLER & CO. 


527 Arch St. Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





REDDIGRAPHS for WEAVERS 
Don't miss them. They're good! Modern designs. 
Complete directions with swatches for 4 harness 
looms. 


Series 5—Monthly, October thru June 1954, 
9 issues plus bonus issue $10.00 
Selection 5 back issues $6.50—1 issue $1.50 
Winogene B. Redding 
67 Winthrop Ave. Wollaston 70, Mass. 
Bernat Weaving Yarns For Sale 


WEAVING LESSONS 
Summer 1954 
June 14-August 27 
Kate Van Cleve 


14 Marshal St. Brookline 46, Mass. 
Register by June Ist, 1954 
THE 


cross-titwrey CRAFTSMAN 


The monthly news bulletin 
for all craftsmen 


1 year $2. Sample copy on request. 
2913 P St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 
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Open for weaving 





#u110]8 40f paso}) 


PURRINGTON FOLDING LOOM 


Manufactured by 
LANE LOOMS 


Haydenville, Massachusetts 


FREDERICK J. 


FAWCETT Inc. 


129 South Street, Dept. A2, Boston 11, Mass. 
General Agent 


Write us for information concerning looms, and your nearest outlet. 





English and French textiles and em- 
broideries and American weaves is 
given along with the contemporary 
fabrics and fibers. The book 
with a 30 page glossary of weaving 
and 40 full page illustrations which 
accent the extremely readable text. 
The Romance of Textiles, the 
Story of Design in Weaving by 
Ethel Lewis. The Macmillan 
Company, New York Il. 514 by 
814, 377 pages, illustrated. $6.00. 


Weaver’s Vocabulary 
As the auther explains, “The vo- 
cabulary presented here is not an at 


closes 


tempt to est»blish any specific word 
usage pattern. Only time can do that.” 
And she also admits that the special 
vocabulary of the weaver is too often 
elusive, as would be expected in a 
craft which goes back to before re- 
corded history. Over 1,000 words and 
terms are lucidly included 
are parts of the loom and equipment, 


defined : 


associated 
with weaving, archaic weaving terms, 
draft writing and designing, colors 
ind the man made 
fibers. This book should help clarify 
the verbal air in the weaving field. 
Weaver’s Word Finder by Har- 
riett D. Tidball. Shuttle Craft 
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processes and activities 


and dyes new 


Guild, Kelseyville, California. 
8l4, by 11, 48 pages. Paper. $2.50. 

[In our review of Handweaver’s 
Instruction Manual by Harriet Doug- 
las Tidball in the Fall 1953 issue we 
gave the price of this book as $3.50. 
The price is $3.00. 
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Summer Courses 
(Continued jrom page 58) 
struction in small hand loom 
ing as well as on treadle looms. Ad- 


Weav- 


vanced students may select pattern 
weaving and individual designing of 
patterns. 

Barnsdall Arts and Crafts Center, 


Department of Recreation and Parks, 
Angeles, California. Courses 
throughout year, entrance at any time 


there is an opening. 


Tos 


A comprehensive course in hand- 
weaving is offered throughout the 
Miss Hendricks, 
former instructor in arts and crafts 
at the University of City, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

University of Washington, Seattle 5, 
Washington. July 22-August 20. 

Doris J. 

fessor of textiles and weaving, will 


vear kv Gladys 


Kansas 


Brockway, associate pro- 


give a course in the second semester 
which is designed for amateurs, oc- 





cupational therapists, and_ teachers. 
Credit will be given and students 
must meet university entrance re- 
quirements. The course will cover 
mechanism of looms, warping tech- 
niques, and designing and weaving 
with various yarns with emphasis on 
contemporary design. Miss Brockway 
has been an occupational therapist ana 
a clothing designer and has taught at 
Milwaukee Downer College, and the 
University of Illinois. 

University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles. June 22-July 31. Regis- 
tration, June 17, 18, 19. 

During the summer, the course in 
therapeutic techniques given in the 
department ot occupational therapy 
is open to amateurs, teachers, and oc- 
cupational therapists, limited to 20. 
The course principles and 
techniques of weaving on all types 
of looms with adaptations applicable 


covers 


to occupational therapy. Treatment 
media is stressed. This course is not 
for 
The course will be taught by 
Harriet Zlatohlavek, OTR, 


professor of 


nlanned professional weavers. 
Miss 
assistant 
occupational therapy, 
who has taught weaving at the Un 
versity for ten vears. Credit is given 
for the course, but special summer 
school studerts need not file formal 
application for admission to the Uni- 
versitv or file transcripts. A course 
in children’s activities, stressing prin- 
ciples and techniques of working with 
children and_ utilization of recrea- 
tional and creative activities will also 
be given this in the summer. 
California College of Arts and Crafts 
5212 Broadway, Oakland 18, Cali- 
fornia. Registration, July 6. July 6- 
August 14. 

Emphasis will be placed on the 
iter-relationship of color, texture 
and weave construction in the weav- 
ing course offered at the California 
College of Arts and Crafts in Oak- 
land where Trude Guermonprez 1s 
teaching the course for the third con- 
secutive summer. Mrs. Gsuermonprez 
will give instruction in basic weaves, 
the multiple-harness 
weaves, and in tapestry weaving. 
The Shuttle-Craft Guild, Kelseyville, 
California. Harriet Tidball, Director 
May 1-November 1. 


students at a 


in some of 


Two resident time 


can be accepted at the new Shuttle- 


Craft Guild Studio on Clear Lake 
north of San Francisco. Weaving 
cuests will be housed in a_ private 


apartment with a putto on the lake 


Handweaver & Craftsman 





Instruction will follow the wishes and 
needs of the students. 


Canada & Mexico 
Banff School of Fine Arts, Banfi, 
Alberta, Canada. June 21-September 
11. Inquiries before May 14 to Don- 
ald Cameron, director, Banff School 

Fine Arts, University of Alberta, 
Alberta. After May 14 
inquiries to director at Banff. 

Mrs. E. M. Henderson and Mary 
Sandin again will conduct the com- 
prehensive courses in weaving 


Edmonton, 


plan- 
ned for weavers of varying degrees 
of skill. They are experienced teach- 
ers and the editors of Loom Music, a 
well-known weaving publication. 

South Landing Craft Center, Queens- 


ton, Ontario, Canada. Mrs. Rie 
Donker Bannister, director. Open 
throughout the year. 

Mrs. Rie Donker Bannister is now 


to take 
as long as they wish to work in the 
South Landing Craft Center estab- 
lished in the historic old South Land- 
ing Inn. Many students from neigh- 
boring Canadian and American com- 
munities already have studied there 
in the year since it has been opened. 
Mrs. Bannister, 
ada from the 


ready students for a day or 


who came to Can- 
Netherlands, studied 
hoth at the University of Amsterdam 
and the Academy of Art. In Toronto 
she operated Weefhuis (Dutch Weav- 
ing House) and taught 
Technical 
craft center, 
instruction. 
Allende, San Miguel de 
(suanajuato, 


weaving at 
Institute. At 
she offers indi- 


the Ryerson 
the new 
vidual 
Instituto 
lende, Mexico. January 
Registration at any 
students limited to 
available. 

Summer courses will be 
Brita Sundholm, 


Sweden 


1-December 1. 
Weaving 


number of looms 


time. 


taught by 
who was trained in 
and has been with the 
for 12 vears and 

master 


school 
\ntonio Hernadez, 
weaver and 
Students 


native of the 


city. work mainly in wool 
on cotton, making serapes and similar 
pieces. Vegetable 
taught. Credit is 


\merican 


dyeing also is 
transferable — to 
There are 
requirements 


schor Is no en 


trance and students in 
clude both amateurs and professionals 
interested in traditional 2 or 4-harness 
Mexican weaving 


More 
some of the 


comprehensive articles on 
here 
have appeared in the following issues : 
Pond Farm Workshops Spring 
1950. Coast Schools—S pring 


schools mentioned 


Pacific 


Spring 1954 


1951. Haystack Mountain School— 
Winter 1951-1952. Cranbrook Acad- 
emy of Art—Spring 1952. Kay 
Geary, Weaver & Teacher—Spring 
1952. Weaving in Hawaii—Fall 1952 
Fletcher Farm Craft School—Spring 
1953. State University of Iowa 

Summer 1953. School tor American 


Craftsmen—Fall 1953. Special sec- 
tion. Summer Courses—Spring 1ts- 
sues, 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953 





More Summer Events 

The Third Annual Workshop for 
residents and visitors in the New 
Connecticut, commuting area 
held at the Boardman Trade 
School, New Haven, July 12-23. Mrs. 
Evelyn Neher of New Canaan again 
will teach weaving in a course en- 
titled “Putting Variety into Hand- 
weaving.” For additional information, 
write Mrs. Marguerite Dallas, 41 Red 
Rock Terrace, Hamden. 

Opening June 28, the South Shore 
Arts and Crafts Guild will operate its 
shop for the second 
grounds of the 
Sohier Street, 


setts. 


Haven, 
will be 


season on the 
Music Carnival, 
Cohasset, Massachu- 
The shop will be open daily ex- 


cept Sunday from 1 P. M. to curtain 


time at night. Craft demonstrations 
in weaving, block printing, pottery, 


and jewelry will be an added attrac- 
tion to the salesroom. The shop will 
September 4. The South Shore 
Arts and Crafts Guild 
of craftsmen who live south of 
ton and meet in Ouincv. 

A Printed Textiles Seminar spon- 
sored by the New Eneland Craft 
Council, the Maine Coast Craftsmen, 
and the Haystack Mountain School 
of Crafts will be held at the school at 
Liberty, Maine, August 20-22. 
Among those 


cl mse 
is composed 


Bos- 


participating will be 


Janet Doub of Blockhouse, Boston, 
Robert Darr Wert, Countrv Prints, 
and Florence Harvey Pettit, author 


ibric There 
will be an exhibition of printed fab 
rics, roundtable discussions, 
and workshops. W A. 
Lincolnville 2, Maine, is 
chairman. 


of Blockprintineg on. F: 


lectures, 
Shevis. 


program 





Philadelphia Weavers 
“Modern 


Textiles from Museum 
Inspiration” is the theme of the first 
exhibition of the newly oreanized 
Philadelphia Handweavers Guild 


which was presented first for mem 
bers and their friends at the 
politan Club Avril 1-15 and 


Cosmo 





EDNA SWARD BURCHARD 
Designer-W eaver 
Studio—367 Euclid Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 


Private and Class Instruction, 
Beginners and Advanced 





Handweaver 


& Craftsman 
Directory Of 
Weavers’ Guilds 
& Craft Organizations 
e Began in Fall, 1953 Issue’ 
¢ Continued in Winter, 1953-54 


e Will be continued in 
Summer, 1954 Issue 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1 
ORegon 9-2748 





will be 


shown at the Art Alliance, open to 
the public, May 10-June 15. Meeting 
regularly at the University of Penn- 
sylvania Museum, members have been 
studying rare textiles and other ob- 
jects with the assistance of the educ- 
cational department. Members chose 
objects from the museum collections 
as a basis for their designs and the 
result was an exhibition marked by 
great originality in design and sound 
workmanship. 





Our Error 

We owe an apology to 
Stirrup of St. Petersburg, 
She handsome 


Sorry, 
Catherine 
Florida. 
pieces of 
Finn weave reproduced on page 46 
of our Winter, 1953-54, issue. 
Through one of those errors which 
seem to happen in every editorial of- 
fice, the work 
credited. 


wove the 


was not properly 


REPRINTS 


Articles of special interest to beginning 
weavers which have appeared in 
HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN 

1. Your Selvage Is Showing! 

by Bill Carter 

2. Knowledge of Shuttles Is Important 

by Bill Carter 

Ends to the Inch? 

by Berta Frey 


- 


3. How Many 


$1.00 a dozen 
Two dozen $1.50 


10c¢ per copy 3 for 25e 


Special quantity rates on request. 
For amounts of less than $1.00. 
please send stamps or coin to 


HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN 
246 Fifth New York 1, N. Y 
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Too late for inclusion in the article on summer 
courses in weaving, came the notice of the spring weav- 
ing workshop at the University of Kansas, Lawrence, to 
be held April 30-May 1 and of summer classes at the 
Mountain View Lodge, Troy, Montana. 

Under the direction of Miss Evelyn De Graw, who 
teaches weaving in the department of design at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, a workshop open to weavers from 
Kansas and neighboring states has become a_ spring 
event. The program will be of interest both to advanced 
and beginning weavers, with informal talks, instruction 
and demonstrations. Subjects will include good design 
and color in weaving, problems in warping, easy back 
beam warping, setting up a loom, rugs and tapestries, 
and bobbin lace. Mr. and Mrs. Earl Slason of the 
Countryside Handweavers, Mission, Kansas, will give 
a warping demonstration. There will be displays of work 
by students of the department of design, of weaving sup- 
plies and looms, and commercial handweaving. 

Mrs. Dorothy Rock, director of weaving in the adult 
education department of the Portland, Oregon, public 
schools, will teach weaving for the second summer at 
Mountain View Lodge, Troy, Montana, where both sum- 
mer visitors and local residents are becoming increasingly 
interested in crafts. Looms are available for guests and 
an art exhibition with prizes for the best work in all! 
crafts is held at the end of the season. The Lodge, man- 
aged by Ruby F. Swanson, is built on the site of the 
original Swanson farm which Frank Swanson claimed 
with squatter’s rights before it was opened for home- 
steading in 1894. Five vears ago the four Swanson chil- 
dren built the lodge and with it made the beginning of an 








HANDSOME PERMANENT BINDERS 
FOR 
HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN 


Binders open flat—durable leather-like covers—preserve maga- 
zines indefinitely—instructions easy to follow 


Each cover holds 8 magazines—2 complete years 
Single binder $3.50—two or more $3.00 each 
Please indicate years desired—50-51 or 52-53 


Always a welcome gift for weavers 


Send order, with check enclosed, to 
Handweaver & Craftsman 


246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. OR 9-2748 























art center. 
HAND CARDS: We manufacture a full line of hand Wanted—Copies of The Weaver (Bernat): Vol. I, Decorate clothing and accessories with new Rhine- 
cards for carding wool, tow, cotton, ete. Write for Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; Vol. II, No. 1; Vol. III, No. 3; stone and Pearl-setting kit. Complete with 24 rhine- 
information. E. B. FRYE & SON, Wilton, New Vol. IV, 2, 4. Please quote price. Write Dept. A, stones. $2. H-O Enterprises, 1186 Broadway, New 
Hampshire. Handweaver & Craftsman, 246 Fifth Ave., New York City 1 
York City 1. — 
WANTED: SECOND HAND LOOM jack or counter- 38” NEW HANDSKILL LOOM—S Harness—E€xtras 
balanced; minimum of eight harnesses and 50” width DESIGNER-WEAVER available Seminars, Consulta —Original Factory Warping—Selling at big discount 
Mrs. Walter Hill, Lincoln, Massachusetts tions, Lectures, Summer Workshops. Also interested Don Forsyth, 211 So. Penn, Independence, Kansas 
: Sample Weaving on own 8-harness looms. Box E 20 wane 
WEAVER WANTS to purchase floor loom in good Handweaver and Craftsman, 246 Fifth Avenue, New For Sale— 
condition. 36” or 32/7 desirable, 4 harness. Mrs York City 1. Books on Weaving, Design, Ornament and the Crafts 
Deikman, | 1209 East Broadway, Hewlitt, Long ‘ both new and old, and in all languages E. WEYHE 
Island. Franklin 4-1080. : FOR SALE—Yams of all kinds. Reconditioned reeds BOOKSHOP, 794 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 21 
WEAVER will exchange or sell 45”, 4 harness and heddles. Please send samples. George Faline, 2 HONEYSUCKLE: 236 variations and specials, $1.00 
Hammett Loom for 54”, 4 or 8 harness loom. KE. W Van Hounten Street, Paterson 2, New Jersey. Silver Stars original miniature; 21 overshot techniques 
Violin, 333 East 53rd St., New York City 22. ? Leger nae completely explained; $1.00. Mrs. B. Needham 
Group Rates for Handweaver and Craftsman offer a Safety Harbor, Florida 
FOR SALE: LOOMS—fFour Harness, twenty inch saving. On one check, 25 or more one-year subscrip . 
fleor. Sturdy. Portable. Ideal individual or school. tions, $3.50 each; two years, $6.50. The first three WEAVE OF THE MONTH Series I]—Weaving di 
Over 1100 satisfied users. $45.95 FOB. Write issues at $1.25 each. Canadian postage 50c a year rections with swatches. Sample $.50, one year $5.00 
LORELLYN WEAVERS, Larkspur, California. extra. Pan-American and foreign, $1.00. 246 Fifth Cora M. Wetter, 125 North 4th, Corvallis, Oregon 
; “ : Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
PROTECT YOUR REEDS and metal parts from rust - WIN CONTEST money. General Contest Bulletin gives 
with PLASTI-LAC. Available in handy spray dis- Maria Mundal Studio, 5413 Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn 20, hundreds of tips. Lists current contests and rules 
penser. Price $1.95 plus postage, shipping weight 2 N. Y. HYacinth 2-6953. Instructions by appointment Sample 25c. General Contests, 1609 East 5th, Dept 
lbs. Hughes Faweett, Inc., 115 Franklin Street, in your home or at the studio. Warping done. All sup HC, Duluth, Minnesota 
New York 13, N. Y. plies and Leclere and Golden Rule looms. Weaving 
- _ consultant. WEAVERS—Write for low prices—carpet warp, rug 
WEAVERS—Sell your surplus yarns and equipment a - : ~ filler, looms, parts, inexpensive beam counter. If 
through ctassified columns of HANDWEAVER AND > SATE: ” as , , you have a loom, give make and width please. OR 
CRAFTSMAN at a reasonable charge. Help us meet ron BALE: 40". 10 harness Mat ember loom. RUG COMPANY. Dept. 1445, Lima, Ohio 
. - Equipped with two warp beams, one sectional, one 
the requests for second hand equipment. Send in your plain: tensioner: brake end with 3 dents. Mrs 
cepy now for the Spring issue. HANDWEAVER AND Bess Cleveland, Box 145. Sonoma. Californie. “RAG RUG WEAVERS AND BRAIDERS—write t 
CRAFTSMAN, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. ‘ Ar aia is Lee A. Coheu, 8012 Cooke Road, Elkins Park 17, 
Tel. OR 9-2748. ‘ ‘ Penna., for samples and prices of all grades of NEW 
Gold Lurex. 1/64” on spools of approx. 1/2 lb rags and textile specialties to fit your requirements 
For Sale—Bernat Fabri and Bernat Weaving Afghan Special $1.75 per spool. Three for $5.00 postpaid Loopers, Strips, Headings, Quilt Blocks stocked. Al! 
Sample card on request. Harriet May Hagerty, 64 U.S.A. Check or M. 0. to Handweaving Dept., J. L inquiries and orders promptly tended. Odd requests 
Washineton Street, Gloversville, New York. Studios, Box 1493, G. P. 0., New York, N. Y welcomed.’ 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES: 25¢ per word, 20 word minimum. 
Count 6 words for box number and address. We forward all mail received in 
answer to box numbers and submit postage bills. Full payment for advertisements 
must be received im advance with copy. Address: Personals Department: Hand- 
weaver and Craftsman, 246 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. The publisher assumes 
no responsibility for services or items advertised here. 
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Handweaver & Craftsman — Gift Subscriptions 
NEW]! First Gift Subscription $4. Each additional, $3.60 
SAVE (All must be on one check). Include your own Subscription or Renewal! 
10 % Please send Handweover & Craftsman starting with the 


a RR CIR RE A Name A he 
Address ; pI PL SS 


Zone .. deleadinahiaee 

line 5 or Renewal 0 New [] or Renewal [] 
ee enENEn mT Csr TE ee For additional 
Address 


Canadian postage 50c, Pan-American & Foreign postage $1.00 a year extra. 
Make check or money order payable to: 
HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN ® 246 FIFTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 


Handweaver and Craftsman 
0 1 Yr. $4.00 = 2 Yrs. $7.50 = 3 Yrs. $10.00 = 5 Yes. $15.00 


Gift rates—First subscription $4.00, each additional $3.60. All on one check. 
Canadian postage 50c, Pan-American & Foreign postage $1.00 a year extra 


Indicate whether ["] New Subscription or [] Renewal 


Please send HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN starting with the 0... issue tos 
(Publication dates the |5th of January, April, July & October) 


NAME _. 
ADDRESS _._ 


ARETE 


Make checks or money orders payable to: 
HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN ? 246 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 














Nancy Ann Ournadnik 
Fargo, North Dakota 


R E C E N T 


Joan Redding 


Spokane, Washington 


P R I Z E 


W 


Laurie Warren 
Whittier, California 


I N N E R S 


Make it Yourself with Handwoven Wool 


and compete for special state prizes 
offered by Handweaver & Craftsman 
in the eighth annual “Make It Your- 
self with Wool” competition spon- 
sored by the Women’s Auxiliary of 
the National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation and The Wool Bureau, Inc. 
Handweaver & Craftsman is offer- 
ing two special prizes in each state 


a $50 Defense Bond in each class 


for the best garments made of hand- 
woven wool, not necessarily woven 


by the contestant. The weaver’s 


name must be given. 

All together, $30,000 will be given 
in national and state prizes. 

The competition is open to all 


99 


girls from 14 to in the following 


Ari- 


western wool growing states 


zona, California. Colorado. 


Idaho, 


Montana, Nevada, New 
North Dakota, 


Dakota, 


Missouri, 


Mexico, Oregon, 


South Utah, Washington, 


and Wyoming. Additional states 


may be included in the competition. 

Entry garments must be designed 
and made by the contestant. Entries 
are limited to suits, dresses, and 
coats made of 100 per cent virgin 


wool. 


For entry blanks and names of state contest chairmen write at once to 


THE WOOL BUREAU, INC. 


Attention: Sewing Contest Department, 
16 West 46 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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“="R OBINSON'’S 


ROYARN 
mave From DUPONT OIRLOWN acavtic riser 


This high quality spun yarn offers new, unexplored opportuni- 
ties to the creative weaver of 


FASHION FABRICS © DRAPERY 
UPHOLSTERY and CASEMENTS 


Beautiful ROYARN Orlon acrylic fiber is economical to use * 
resistant to sunlight * mothproof * fully washable © non- 
shrinkable. 

You'll want to see the wide range of brilliant colors and sizes 
of this exciting yarn, available on convenient 8 oz. tubes. 
Profit by buying from this continuous, direct-from-the-mill source. 


ROBINSON YARNS, 


Mill at 55 Union Street 
Mail Address Box 787 Worcester, Mass. 











ANNOUNCING 
A Comprehensive Index 
Vols. 1-5 1950-1953 
for Handweaver & Craftsman 


Handweaver With Summer 1954 Issue 


& Craftsman * 


A few issues of the first year—Vol. 1, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3 (No 4) are still available 
at $1.25 a copy. All other back issues, 
$1.00 a copy. Complete your files now 
while back numbers may still be had. 


* 


1 year $4.00, 2 years $7.50, 3 years 
$10.00, 5 years $15.00 





; Hi dw CT 
Extra postage: Canadian 50c a year, Pan an Cave 
American and foreign, $1.00 a year. & Craftsman 

* 246 5th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


payable in advance Oregon 9-2748 
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